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THE SOUTHERN LETTUCE CROP. 





Prof. Massey Submits Some Observations on Varieties and Fertilization—The 
Story of How the Industry Has Developed in North Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors 
in Eastern North Carolina 
“Will you kindly send me a formula 
suitable for lettuce ? 
nure also, Please also give me the 


I use some ma- ' 


analysis of the following mixture, 


for a ton: 1,000 pounds of 13 per 
cent acid phosphate, 600 pounds of 
cotton seed meal, 100 pounds of ni- 


trate of soda, and 300 pounds of 
muriate of potash.” 
The best lettuce growers have 


found that for the winter crop there 
is needed an abundance of manure 
and fertilizer, too. It has been 
found by experiment at several Sta- 
tions that manure alone and ferti- 
lizer alone wili not make the best let- 


tuce, and that both are needed in 
liberal amount. The mixture you 


propose would analyze roughly about 
3 per cent nitrogen, 7 per cent phos- 
phorie acid, and 7 1-2 per cent of 
potash. 

+ * # 

I have abandoned the use of ‘cot- 

ton seed meal in a fertilizer for let- 
tuce, as I have found that it is apt 
to form a fungus in decaying that 
causes much rot in the lettuce. 
Dried blood is richer in nitrogen, 
and has not this difficulty. Your 
mixture is not properly balanced for 
lettuce, and I would suggest the fol- 
lowing, to be used at rate of 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds per acre: Acid 
phosphate, 900 pounds; dried blood, 
6) pounds; nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds; and muriate of potash, 400 
pounds, 
_ But when this amount of potash 
is used, great care is needed to pre- 
vent its burning the roots of the 
plants. Some years ago a lettuce 
grower in your section sent me some 
of his young plants recently set, and 
wanted to know what was the matter 
with them, as they had stopped grow- 
ing, and the leaves were turning red. 
I found no disease, but the roots 
had apparently been eaten off. I set 
them in my own frames, and they 
grew off and made good heads. I 
found that he had used my for- 
mula with 10 per cent potash, and 
set the plants at once. It would 
have been better to have applied the 
fertilizer, and then exposed _ the 
frames to the rain for a week or 
more before setting. 


: + 


But the best plan is that adopted 
by the New Bern growers. They 
have found that Jettuce plants, set 
'00 deeply. do not head well, and I 
have found the same to be true. 
They give their frames a heavy coat 
of well rotted cow manure, and pre- 
tare the soil well. Then they run 
‘light ridges of earth with a hand 
wheel plow lengthwise the frames the 
distance apart they want the rows of 


1ettuee, a 
The plants are set on these little 





A correspondent | ridges, and after they have well start- 
writes: ed to grow, the fertilizer is applied 


in the furrows between the rows of 
plants, and the soil is then raked 
level. This puts the fertilizer where 
it cannot hurt the roots, and at the 
same time prevents the too deep set- 
ting of the plants. They use as high 
as 2,000 pounds per acre of a similar 
mixture to the one I offer, but | 
think that 1,500 pounds is sufficient 
and will even carry a succession 
crop of something else. 

Therefore, if you have not time 
to wait on the fertilizer till it. gets 
well assimilated to the soil, the plan 
thus deseribed will be well, and in 
fact is probably the best that can be 
used, as it is the result of a wide 
experience in this crop. 

% & & 


After experimenting with a great 
many varieties of lettuce, I have 
found nothing that promises to take 
the place of the Big: Boston so geri- 
erally grown by our truckers, though 
the Wonderful is very fine for the 
last spring crop, as it stands heat 
better than the Big Boston, but is 
worthless for winter cutting. 


W. F. MASSEY. 


Prof. Massey’s letter reminds us 
that in the current number of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Rev. Thos. 
A. Smoot, of Durham, has given a 
most readable sketch of the develop- 
ment of the lettuce-growing industry 
in North Carolina—so readable and 
so instructive that we are going to 
reprint it in full herewith as a mat- 
ter of general information: 


“The growing of lettuce in this 
State as an important branch of in- 
dustry, does not date farther back 
than the period of 1890-5, During 
the years previous, one can recall] the 
planting of a row of the vegetable 
in the garden, to be used for salad, 
or just to have ‘something of every- 
thing;’ but any idea of marketing it 
would have been regarded as_ pre- 
posterous.. The farmer even looked 
upon the plant with contempt, as be- 
ing suggestive of an effeminacy un- 
worthy of commercial tastes and 
values. . 

“During the time indicated above, 
two enterprising truckers from Bal- 
timore, the Fitzelle brothers, began 
the culture of lettuce in the sandy 
loam about Fayetteville. The peo- 
ple looked on with astonishment, 
and predicted failure. How could 
lettuce be grown under cover 1D 
dead of winter? And if successfully 
grown, was it of any -cominercial 
value? Time alone was necessary 
to make answer as to the practica- 
bility of the attempt, and_ to raise 
up many imitators of the Fitzelles. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


DUROC-J ERSEYS. 


We failed to print a cut of the Duroc-Jersey hog last week, when it 
should have appanged in connection with Mr. Whitaker’s article in our se- 
te 


ries, “My Favori 


reed and Why I Prefer It.” 


Duroc-Jerseys are often called Red Jerseys or Jersey Reds. 


In the Carolinas the 


The accom- 


panying cut is from Bulletin 48 of the Iowa Experiment Station. 





At this writing, perhaps two-thirds! — 


ef the gardens in and around Fay- 
etteville have fron two to six beds af 
lettuce in them, whieh th2 ladics” 


usually claim as theirs; while the 
truck farmer outside the city is 


pressing the culture of the crop on 
a large seale. It is estimated that 
as much as $100,000 worth of let- 
tuce is shipped from Fayetteville 
each year. It can be readily seen 
that such an amount of money is 
bound to be a considerable factor in 
the town’s prosperity. 

“Tt requires considerable labor and 
expense to put the ground in proper 
eonditon, and to provide beds for the 
plants; but when the preparation is 
complete, the result is lasting for 
years. Heavy boards are used to 
wall in the beds, which are usually 
11x60 to 100 feet in diameter, lying 
east and west, and sloping toward the 
sun. Cotton canvas covers are used 
to protect the plants from cold. 
These cause a considerable part of 
the expense. The ground must have 
been thoroughly pulverized, and 
made very rich in order to insure 
quick growth and tender lettuce. 
For the first year, the expense of 
preparation and cultivation for an 
acre of lettuce amounts to $1,000; 
after that, it is much less, Generally 
speaking, the net profit om an acre 
is from $800 to $1,000, One trucker 
just cutside the city limits is aecred- 
ited with clearing $2,500 a year on 
three acres, not to mention the crops 
of beans and other vegetables grown 
on the same ground after the let- 
tuce has been taken off. 

“The lands lying along the Upper 
Cape Fear are said to be as finely 
adapted to the growth of lettuce as 
any section in America. Best of all, 
they lie midway between the sem1- 
tropical region .in the far South, 


(Continued on ‘Page 12.) 
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A man ean well afford to pay for 
The Progressive Farmer. It is a bef- 
ter investment than the same amount 
in United States bonds—R. L. 
Wolff. 
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SUBSOILING. 


Why It Helps and the Kinds of Land It Does Not Help. 


Messrs. Editors: As the season | 
for subsoiling and preparing land for 
the crop of 1906 is fast approaching, 
it would be well for us to begin to 
think of it. 


Warming the Land. 


Why do we subsoil? 

First. To admit the air, which 
takes with ‘it the oxygen, the sup- 
porter of combustion, generator of 
heat, and disintegrator of inorganic 
matter, and as there can be no de- 
struction of vegetables or organic 
‘matter without the generation of 
heat, the soil is warmed by admitting 
the oxygen to the subsoil, where each 
fibre gives out as much heat in its 
slow process of combustion as_ it 
would if dry and ignited by a match. 

The Air and the Soil. 


2. The air takes with it the atmos- 
pheric ammonia, and also carries the 
free nitrogen and _ carbonic acid 
(which are not fertilizers), to be 
treated in nature’s laboratory and 
converted into fertilizers and stored 
for the use of prospective crops. 
When the subsoil has been properly 
broken it readily absorbs snow, rain 
water which comes to us loaded with, 
ammonia which is constantly escap- 
ing from decaying animal matter, and 
being injurious to animal life is sent 
above by Nature to be absorbed by 
.the moisture which condenses above 
us and is brought back by rain or 
snow for the benefit of the husband- 
man who properly prepares his land 
to absorb and store it. 

Subsoil is Nature’s Savings Bank. 


The subsoil is Nature’s saving-bank 
for the potash and other earthy salts 
that leach down but are left in reach 
of the farmer who will drain his land 
and plant freely the deep rooting 


legumes (of which there is none bet- 
a a Lad as amd — z ° 
and other valuable properties of the 


atmosphere which may be converted 
into fertilizers are retained near the 


surface by a well prepared soil and 
are brought to the roots by tillage 
and the sun’s rays to stimulate and 
promote the growth of our crops. 
What Kinds of Land Need Subsoiling. 


When the clay subsoil is well brok- 
en it allows the redundant. water to 
go down in wet seasons and pro- 
tects the crop against drouth by re- 
taining the hygroscopic moisture of 
the atmosphere as well as that which 
is brought up by capillary attraction. 
It is only the tenacious day or com- 
pact, subsoil that needs the subsoil 
plow. I have known the bottom lit- 
erally knocked out of fairly produc- 
tive sandy land with an illuvial po- 
rus subsoil by the use of the subsoil 
plow. We need common-sense on the 
farm as well as subsoil plows and 


A ee 





improved implements. Subsoiling 
can only help lands that are well 
drained. E. PORTER. 


Pender Co., N. C. 





For Success With Peach Orchards. 


Messrs Editors: If set this year 
it is high time to put out fruit trees 
and strawberry plants. We wish to 
give the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer our method and also our ex- 
perience with a young orchard set 
in the spring of 1901. 

Our present farm was bought in 
the fall of 1900, and had practically 
no fruit trees on place, and for the 
past two summers we have been sell- 
ing peaches, plums and pears from 
the orchard, as above stated, set in 
1901. We sold Magnolia pears this 
past summer at $1 per bushel when 





other varieties of pears were bring- 
ing 50 cents to 75 cents per bushel. 
our fruit this year was dam- 


aged by a hail storm the last ot 
May. Before setting this orchard 
the land was plowed with three 
horses to a good depth and trees set 
the usual distances; manured land 
well and _ cultivated shallow every 
-ummer, growing some vegetables 
und corn. peas. We prefer trees 
one year old, especially peach, which 
should be headed low. The Greens- 
boro peach is a very thrifty grower 
and a prolific bearer, and from some 
of these trees the fourth summer 
after being set we sold about $5 
worth of peaches and stood on the 
ground to gather the entire crop. 
Their growth has been so rapid that 
the largest trees now measure fifteen 
inches in circumference. 

As fruit trees are heavy feeders 
of potash, we use hard wood ashes 
around trees, and this also retards 
the progress of various insects. 

The Piedmont section of North 
Carolina is naturally adapted to 
fruit growing, and especially to the 
pear and peach. There should be a 
greater interest taken jn_ fruit 
growing for home use and also for 
market. Yes, for market. Why? 
Because towns and even cities are 
springing up over our State like 
magic and bringing along with them 
a home market for everything 
raised on a farm. The farmers don’t 
seem to be keeping up with the pro- 
cession, as supplies are shipped to 
feed them at least six months in the 
year. W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





Make Cuttings of Shrubs and Vines 
Now for Spring Planting. 


Messrs. Editors: Few people real- 
ize how simple a matter it is to pro- 
pagate one’s own grape vines, cur- 


rants, gooseberries and most orna- 
ereeeeee § eshee-aalce is élow ee ao Prr-rpyp 


erly done these plants may be readily 
——— by means of cutting 
inade late in autumn after the leaves 
are off of the plants, but preferably 
before cold weather comes on. Only 
wel] ripened mature wood that has 
grown during the preceding summer 
should be selected for the purpose, 
all soft or immature parts being dis- 
carded. The cuttings themselves 
should be made six to ten inches 
long and the base of each should be 
cut squarely just below a bud so the 
bud ig retained at the lower end. 
They should be tied up in bundles of 
convenient size, say one hundred in 
a bundle, their butts, or basal ends, 
all one way, well shaken down so as 
to stand level on a flat table. They 
may, then, be packed in fresh, moist 
saw-dust and be kept through the 
winter in a cellar or callus pit. 

Upon the approach of spring, as 
early as the soil can be worked, and 
before the buds have begun to grow 
on them, they should be planted out 
in good garden soil. The rows 
should be about four feet apart, to 
admit of easy cultivation, and the 
cuttings should be set very firmly in 
the soil, so as to leave no air spaces 
about them, and set deep enough so 
only the uppermost bud is above the 
ground. They should then be given 
clean cultivation and hoed to keep 
down all weeds during the summer, 
when usually an excellent growth of 
plants will be secured. 

Currants, gooseberries, the Mari- 
anna and Golden Beauty plums, some 
varieties of quinces, the barberry, 
spirea, mock-orange, privet, most 
varieties of shrubs, willows, poplars 
and some other varieties of forest 
trees, root readily from cuttings 
handled in this manner. 

J. ©. WHITTEN, 

Professor of Horticulture, Missouri 

Agricultural College, 





TOBACCO GROWING. 


‘ 





Some Observations on Prices and 
Proper Crop Rotations. 


Messrs Editors: Situated as I am 
in the largest tobacco county in the 
world, and in the township which 
produces the most tobacco of any in 
the county probably, I hope 1 can 
write something which will interest 
tobacco growers generally. 

Forgetting the ‘amount paid for 
guano, for tobacco cloth to cover the 
beds, for twine with which to string 
the tobacco; forgetting the anxiety 
endured lest a hail storm strike the 
crop or the worms eat it up or the 
flea bugs suck it to death, or the 
drouth should dry it up or the rain 
drown it; forgetting the amount of 
wood it takes to cure it, the many 
sleepless nights spent in trying to 
get the proper color to the tobacco, 
the difficulty in getting it housed -in 
the proper time—when one is in such 
a beatific state of mind he thinks to- 
bacco is selling well, and really con- 
sidering the poor quality of the cror 
generally, it does seem as if we are 
getting as much for it as is reason- 
able. Some few farmers have clear- 
ed some money upon tobacco this 
year but there are not many of them 
near me. The prices were low in 
August, but have gradually improved 
all the time. Farmers have marketed 
it as fast as they conveniently could. 
Greenville has sold over six millions 
of pounds, so the warehouses report, 
which is nearly twice as much as 
was sold thus far in the season last 
year, notwithstanding a new market 
has been established at Farmville in 
the same county. On account of the 
low price of cotton last January and 
February, more tobacco was planted 
this year than for two years previ- 


ously, and it is my opinion that the: 


acreage will be considerably reduced 
next year. 
Tobaceo seems to be at its best 


upon land which has never been in 
topaceo, and if the land is what is 


usually termed worn out, so much the 
better. 

Tobacco seldom does well when it 
follows in rotation corn, peas, or cot- 
ton. It generally is a tolerably re- 
munerative crop after sweet pota- 
toes, pea-nuts or hog weeds. It does 
indifferently well after tobacco. It 
is universally believed that it does 
well upon rested land, and I think 
that tobacco should not be grown up- 
on the same land oftener than once 
in four years. Tobacco followed the 
same year with peas second year 
cotton, third year corn, fourth year 
rest, fifth year tobacco again, I con- 
sider the ideal rotation. 

As tobacco has been selling for the 
past five years the planter who goes 
in for the greatest number of 
pounds per acre is usually the most 
successful one. Raising fine high- 
priced tobacco is similar to raising 
race horses: where one succeeds and 
gets rich fifty others make a failure 
and almost get poor. If he succeeds 
in raising a fine crop of wrappers it 
is almost a miracle if he gets the 
fancy prices for it that under some 
circumstances it will fetch. It must 
be cured properly, it must be graded 


properly, and it must be sold by 


the right warehouseman and at the 
most opportune time. 

If the tobacco farmers had a 
strong compact organization, and 
would sell only when they were get- 
ting a fair price for it, tobacco rais- 
ing would be a really safe and prof- 
itable crop. A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N.C. 





The highest minds live in thought 
with the great dead far more than 
with the living, and, next to the dead, 
with those ideal human beings yet to 
come, whom they are never destined 
to see.—M. Comte. 





A Unique Plan for Keeping Potatoes, 


Messrs. Editors: I see in yo, 
valuable paper various and it 
ways and experiences as to hw + 
save potatoes. I would like to . | 


mine, which is different from any } 


have seen advanced (whil ] ‘4, 
only a recent subscriber to you, 
paper). , 


I have just finished gathering ,,. 
crop to-day—as fine as I ever ..y. 
One weighed six pounds and <i. 
ounces. Your readers may think ; 
a strange way, but it’s neveytho. 
less true. I have worked in the yj) 
and mud until I finished, pile the, 
up in this condition, covered with 
wet pine. When I have the time. 
or it’s not raining too hard, I put on 
from four to five inches of dip; 
close them up completely. This js 
a better way than to pour a lot of 
water over the hill before strawiny 
as some do. I have never lost a jo- 
tato dug apd hilled in the rain. My 
opinion is, a lot of potatoes rot from 
being taken out of the cold earth. 
then left to bake in the sun all dav 
and then piled up, covered with 
straw while hot. This, in my opin- 
ion, is what causes the sweat you 
hear about. Some say, “Oh, they 
have to go through a sweat after 


ney 
if 


they are hilled.” Maybe so. I neyer 
look in mind to see whether oy not 
they sweat. All I know, potatoes 
kept until next spring are unusually 


sweet when kept in this way. 
NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Marion Co., 8. C. 





AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 





Four Famous Lessons for Southern 
Farmers. 

1. The South should never buy 

Western corn. To do so is an ae- 


knowledgement of a dismal failure 
to make use of the abundant bestow- 


rments of nature upon the Southern 


States in the way of soils snd eli 
mates. 

2. Too much money is expended 
for commercial fertilizers. This 
could be greatly reduced by using 
home-made manures and by plowing 
under green crops, which would add 
humus to the soil and benetit its phy- 
sical condition. 

3. The failure to produce meat 
enough to supply the population 
should be utterly condemned by ev- 
ery sensible man. Some of thie tin- 
est grazing lands in America are 1 
the Southern States, and ca- 
pacity of the soil to produce corn, 
cowpeas, peanuts and other jvrage 
and grain crops suitable for fatten- 
ing cattle and hogs, not to mention 
the indigenous grasses, renders tlic 
present practices unwise and fatal 
to continued prosperity among te 
planters. 

4, The cropping system is most 
demoralizing, both to land-owner and 
laborer, destroying the habits of 
systematic industry in the latter. 
and a most effectual] preventive tv 
the carrying out of a proper roti- 
tion of crops, fertilization of the 
land and a judicious supervision 0! 
the land-owner. The practice 0! 
tenant farming is the frequent cause 
of agricultural depression. The 
country store becomes the creditor: 
of master and tenant, supplying foo! 
and raiment and all other necess!- 
ties at a rate of interest or profit *? 
great as to consume all the prot's 
which should be derived from the 
crops. A cash basis should be ‘st#!- 
lished and the credit system destro’- 
ed. It would bring about a golvvn 
era for the Cotton States, as 1" 
now doing for the corn-growi's 
States—Ool. J. B. Killebrew. 


] 
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Good nature contributes won ; 
making a person comfortable to !'v¢ 
with than doctrinal soundness. 
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SUNNY HOME 


STOCK TALKS. 





I.—An Introductory Word. 


Qn a recent trip of about ‘14u 
miles, by rail, through Central North 
Carolina, the writer of this counted 
lout thirty-five cows of all sorts and 
Saw one farm where hogs were 
kept in a condition to assure them 
paying a profit. Not. a single sheep 
could I see from the railroad along 
‘le entire route, and the young colts 
that were visible could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Now does any reader of The Pro- 
eresive Farmer believe that this is 
, condition that should exist in a 
country where it seems as if the 
Creator had made an especeial effort 
to provide things about right for 
stock growing, in the matter ot 
vrass, Spring water, an easily drain- 
ed soil, and an ideal climate ? 

It seems to me that the Old North 
State is permitting one of its great- 
est opportunities to pass in not pro- 
viding for a hundred times more live 
stock than it is now producing. And 
it affords me the greatest pleasure 
to assure Progressive Farmer read- 
ers that Editor Poe has declared him- 
self to be all cocked and primed pre- 
paratory to making the effort of the 
generation in the interest of more 
and better live stock for our section. 
The writer is a thorough believer in 
live stock of all sorts as a means of 
rejuvenating worn farm lands, the 
maintaining of the fertility of bet- 
ter soils, and providing a pleasant 
means of making a living. 

And I believe it is the only means 
that can be employed by us South- 
ern farmers to place us in the posi- 
tion we should occupy, and to which 
our calling entitles us, viz: the very 
forefront. 

This belief in good stock has been 

bred into the writer. My grandfa- 
ther, coming from Connecticut to 
Ohio in an early day, cleared awa 
the great forests. planted the tame 
grasses, let in the sunlight so the 
wild grasses could produce more 
abundantly; then the next move was 
the securing of the best Shorthorn 
bull that could be procured in those 
days. The grand old “red, white and 
roans” remained the pride of the 
family for two generations, but final- 
ly the writer became enamored of 
that subtle creature, the humble 
“doddie,” and the days of the grand 
old Shorthorns were numbered, as 
far as the French family was con- 
cerned. Do you wonder that I love 
the cows, sheep, pigs and colts, and 
love to feel and care for them with 
my own hand—in fact love it so 
much that I wouldn’t exchange for 
any business with which I am famil- 
ilar? And I want to say to my young 
farmer friends, that there is no busi- 
ness to-day that offers greater in- 
ducements to young men of the South 
than a well conducted stock busi- 
ness. 

Our worthy Editor has asked me to 
contribute occasionally to the live 
stock department of The Progressive 
Farmed, and I shall be pleased to do 
so, with the hope that our combined 
efforts may awaken an interest in live 
stock farming throughout the Pro- 
eres Farmer territory that shall grow 
and develop until ours shall be known 
as one of the great live stock sec- 
tions of America. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


SIZCS. 





The Age of the Profitable Feeding Steer. 


Messrs. Editors: It requires 
wbout one-half as much grain to 
produce a hundred pounds of gain 
on calves ag on two-year-olds. The 
work of the Missouri Agricultural 
College has definitely demonstrated 
that the most profitable age to fat- 
ten cattle is while they are _ still 











young, The older the animal the 
more food is required to produce a 
given gain. Other stations have also 
Investigated this question and have 
arrived at the same result. 

The Central Experiment Station 
Farm at Ottawa, Canada, found by 
comparing one thousand pounds live 
weight in the case of calves, yearl- 
ings, two, and three-year-olds, that 
the profit for each one thousand 
pounds was: Calves, $31.00; yearl- 
ings, $27.00; two-year-olds, $19.10; 
three-year-olds, $12.80. 

; When all of the cattle of all ages 
were purchased at four cents a 
pound and sold at five cents a pound, 
the profit on $1,000 invested in feed- 
ing cattle was: calves, $557.50; 
yearlings, $284.00; two-year-olds, 
$198.75 ; three-year-olds, $177.50. 
_. Nine-tenths of all the cattle fed 
in the Middle West are two-year-olds 
at the beginning of the feeding per- 
iod. _ When these cattle are in this 
condition at the beginning of the 
experiment, they are often fed with 
profit; but starting with calves in 
the same condition it is unquestion- 
ably true that the calves return 
more profit for each thousand dol- 
lars invested than the older cattle. 
F. B. MUMFORD, 

Professor of Animal Husbandry, 

University of Missouri. 





Fattening Hogs. 


It is now time for the hogs which 
are intended to be slaughtered in the 
early winter months to be gotten up 
from the pastures and be put on feed- 
ing rations. Except where the hogs 
are on cowpeas or peanut fields there 


Lis little to be gotten from the pas- 


tures now, which will do more than 
barely suftice for a maintenance ra- 


Y| tion and will certain v..not <e 
meat quickly enough to be sot ante 


made. Even the hogs on cowpeas and 
peanuts will be better fed some corn, 
to help hasten maturity and to muke 
solid meat. 

In connection with this question of 
feedings hogs for bacon, it would 
pay Southern farmers well to give 
heed to some lessons learned in ex- 
periments recently made at the In- 
diana Experiment Station. ‘There, 
16 ecrossbreed pigs were divided into 
4 lots of 4 each, all the lots being as 
nearly equal in size, quality and 
weight as possible. 

Lot I. was fed corn-meal] alone. 

Lot II. was fed half corn-meal. 
and half wheat middlings. 

Lot. III. was fed 2-3 corn meal, 
and 1-3 soy bean meal. 

Lot IV. was fed 5-6 corn-meal, and 
1-6 tankage. 

The quantity of rations was var- 
ied, according to the appetite of the 
pigs in the different lots. 

The results ascertained are sum- 
marized by the Station as follows: 

1.—Soy beans proved to be a very 
valuable adjunct to corn, being the 
most efficient feed tested. 

9.—Pigs fed a ration of one part 
soy beans to two parts of corn pro- 
duced two and one-fifth times as 
much gain in the same time as did 
those receiving corn alone. 

3.—It required 310 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds of gain where one- 
third of the ration was soy beans; 


while it took 557 pounds per 100 
pounds gain where corn was fed 
alone. 


4,—Comparing the soy bean ration 
with the middlings and tankage ra- 
tions the amount required per 100 
pounds of gain stands—soy beans 
and corn 310 pounds, middlings and 
‘corn 343 pounds, tankage and corn 


330 pounds. 
5.—Corn-meal alone was shown to 








be very inefficient as a pork producer. 
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the ‘Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore., has granted 
the DE LAVAL machines the highest award there offer- 


COLD MEDAL. 


And ‘as a further honor the DE LAVAL COMPANY 
was the only exhibitor receiving the distinction of being 
awarded all GOLD MEDALS on its entire exhibit. 

Thus the stamp of SUPERIORITY has once again 
been placed upon the DE LAVAL machines by the world’s 
most competent judges and experts, and another addi- 
of FIRST PRIZES and 
AWARDS which have invariably been granted them in 
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6.—The pigs receiving a ration of 
1-3 soy bean meal and 2-3 corn-meal 
produced 402 pounds gain. A ration 
of 1-2 middlings and 1-2 corn-meal 


nroduced 3265,noundg aain Ona ivth 
tankage and five-sixths corn-meal pro- 


duced 348 pounds gain, while a ra- 
tion of corn-meal alone produced 
only 183 pounds gain. Stated in ano- 
ther way, corn-meal alone produced 
less than one-half the gain made by 
a ration of one-third soy beans and 
two-thirds corn; one-half as much as 
middlings and corn, and but little 
more than one-half as much as tank- 
age and corn. 

7.—Corn-meal alone impaired the 
digestive capacity of the pigs as' 
shown by the feed consumed, which 
was 320 pounds less than any other 
lot consumed. 

8.—-The longer the pigs were fed on 
corn alone the more inefficient it be- 
came, requiring 1,219 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds during the last week 
of the test against 500 pounds the 
first week, and an average of 557 
pounds. 

9.—Corn-meal alone produced poor 
appetites, light bone, deticient de- 
velopment in valuable portions of the 
carcass, and a general state of un- 
thrift, as shown by the hair, skin 
and hungry look of the animals. 

10.—The gains on pigs fed under 
the conditions of this test cost $5.01 
per 100 pounds, where corn-meal 
alone was used; $3.44 with one-half 
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corn-meal and one-half middlings; 
$3.59 in the lot receiving two-thirds 
corn-meal and one-third soy bean 


meal, and $3.71 where five-sixths corn 
ond ana.oiwvth. diaactas._tankane-nee 


In the face of this showing, South- 
ern farmers whv cau so successfully 
grow soy beans, and many of whom 
are now growing them, should utilize 
the beans for hog feeding, and ar- 
range to grow them more largely in 
the future. They are splendid feed 
for all stock.—Southern Planter. 
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; SUNNY HOME 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


STOCK TALKS. 





I.—An Introductory Word. 


Qn a recent trip of about ‘4u 
miles, by rail, through Central North 
Cxurolina, the writer of this counted 
.bout thirty-five cows of all sorts and 
.ives. Saw one farm where hogs were 
kept in a condition to assure them 
paying a profit. Not.a single sheep 
could I see from the railroad along 
the entire route, and the young colts 
that were visible could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Now does any reader of The Pro- 
eresive Farmer believe that this is 
, condition that should exist in a 
eountry where it seems as if the 
Creator had made an especeial effort 
to provide things about right for 
stock growing, in the matter ot 
vrass, Spring water, an easily drain- 
ed soil, and an ideal climate? 

It seems to me that the Old North 
State is permitting one of its great- 
est opportunities to pass in not pro- 
viding for a hundred times more live 
stock than it is now producing. And 
it affords me the greatest pleasure 
to assure Progressive Farmer read- 
ers that Editor Poe has declared him- 
self to be all cocked and primed pre- 
paratory to making the effort of the 
generation in the interest of more 
and better live stock for our section. 
The writer is a thorough believer in 
live stock of all sorts as a means of 
rejuvenating worn farm lands, the 
maintaining of the fertility of bet- 
ter soils, and providing a pleasant 
means of making a living. 

And I believe it is the only means 
that can be employed by us South- 
ern farmers to place us in the posi- 
tion we should occupy, and to which 
our ealling entitles us, viz: the very 
forefront. 

This belief in good stock has been 
bred into the writer. My grandfa- 
ther, coming from Connecticut to 


Ohio in an early day, cleared away 
the great forests, planted the tame 


grasses, let in the sunlight so the 
wild grasses could produce more 
abundantly; then the next move was 
the securing of the best Shorthorn 
bull that could be procured in those 
days. The grand old “red, white and 
roans” remained the pride of the 
family for two generations, but final- 
ly the writer became enamored of 
that subtle creature, the humble 
“doddie,” and the days of the grand 
old Shorthorns were numbered, as 
far as the French family was con- 
cerned. Do you wonder that I love 
the cows, sheep, pigs and colts, and 
love to feel and care for them with 
my own hand—in fact love it so 
much that I wouldn’t exchange for 
any business with which I am famil- 
iar? And I want to say to my young 
farmer friends, that there is no busi- 
ness to-day that offers greater in- 
ducements to young men of the South 
than a well conducted stock busi- 
ness. 

Our worthy Editor has asked me to 
contribute occasionally to the live 
stock department of The Progressive 
Farmed, and I shall be pleased to do 
so, with the hope that our combined 
efforts may awaken an interest in live 
stock farming throughout the Pro- 
ercs Farmer territory that shall grow 
aud develop until ours shall be known 
as one of the great live stock sec- 
tions of America. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





The Age of the Profitable Feeding Steer. 


Messrs. Editors: It requires 
about one-half as much grain to 
produce a hundred pounds of gain 
on calves ag on two-year-olds. The 
work of the Missouri Agricultural 
College has definitely demonstrated 
that the most profitable age to fat- 
ten cattle is while they are _ still 


tion and _ will certainly 








young. The older the animal the 
more food is required to produce a 
given gain. Other stations have also 
investigated this question and have 
arrived at the same result. 

The Central Experiment Station 
Farm at Ottawa, Canada, found by 
comparing one thousand pounds live 
weight in the case of calves, yearl- 
ings, two, and three-year-olds, that 
the profit for each one thousand 
pounds was: Calves, $31.00; yearl- 
Ings, $27.00; two-year-olds, $19.10; 
three-year-olds, $12.80. 
| When all of the cattle of all ages 
were purchased at four cents a 
pound and sold at five cents a pound, 
the profit on $1,000 invested in feed- 
ing cattle was: calves, $557.50; 
yearlings, $284.00; two-year-olds, 
$198.75 ; three-year-olds, $177.50. 
Nine-tenths of all the cattle fed 
in the Middle West are two-year-olds 
at the beginning of the feeding per- 
iod. _ When these cattle are in this 
condition at the beginning of the 
experiment, they are often fed with 
profit; but starting with calves in 
the same condition it is unquestion- 
ably true that the calves return 
more profit for each thousand dol- 
lars invested than the older cattle. 

F. B. MUMFORD, 

Professor of Animal Husbandry, 

University of Missouri. 





Fattening Hogs. 


It is now time for the hogs whith 
are intended to be slaughtered in the 
early winter months to be gotten up 
from the pastures and be put on feed- 
ing rations. Except where the hogs 
are on cowpeas or peanut fields there 


Lis little to be gotten from the pas- 


tures now, which will do more than 
barely suffice for a maintenance ra- 
meat quickly enough to be preys y 
made, Even the hogs on cowpeas and 
peanuts will be better fed some corn, 
to help hasten maturity and to muke 
solid meat. 

In connection with this question of 
feedings hogs for bacon, it would 
pay Southern farmers well to give 
heed to some lessons learned in ex- 
periments recently made at the In- 
diana Experiment Station. ‘There, 
16 crossbreed pigs were divided into 
4 lots of 4 each, all the lots being as 
nearly equal in size, quality and 
weight as possible. 

Lot I. was fed corn-meal alone. 

Lot II. was fed half corn-meal. 
and half wheat middlings. 

Lot. III. was fed 2-3 corn meal, 
and 1-3 soy bean meal, 

Lot IV. was fed 5-6 corn-meal, and 
1-6 tankage. 

The quantity of rations was var- 
ied, according to the appetite of the 
pigs in the different lots. 

The results ascertained are sum- 
marized by the Station as follows: 

1.—Soy beans proved to be a very 
valuable adjunct to corn, being the 
most efficient feed tested. 

9.—Pigs fed a ration of one part 
soy beans to two parts of corn pro- 
duced two and one-fifth times as 
much gain in the same time as did 
those receiving corn alone. 

3.—It required 310 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds of gain where one- 
third of the ration was soy beans; 


while it took 557 pounds per 100 
pounds gain where corn was fed 
alone. 


4.—Comparing the soy bean ration 
with the middlings and tankage ra- 
tions the amount required per 100 
pounds of gain stands—soy beans 
and corn 310 pounds, middlings and 
‘corn 343 pounds, tankage and corn 


330 pounds. 
5.—Corn-meal alone was shown to 








be very inefficient as a pork producer. 
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Following in the footsteps of the Paris and St. Louis 
World’s Fairs which gave their GRAND PRIZES (very 
highest awards) EXCLUSIVELY to the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


the ‘Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore., has granted 
the DE LAVAL machines the highest award there offer- 


COLD MEDAL. 


And as a further honor the DE LAVAL COMPANY 
was the only exhibitor receiving the distinction of being 
awarded all GOLD MEDALS on its entire exhibit. 

Thus the stamp of SUPERIORITY has once again 
been placed upon the DE LAVAL machines by the world’s 


experts, and another addi- 
and 


Verily is the DE LAVAL the WORLD’S “GRAND > 
PRIZE” CREAM SEPARATOR and_ the 


CHAMPION 


of separator facts and 
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6.—The pigs receiving a ration of 
1-3 soy bean meal and 2-3 corn-meal 
produced 402 pounds gain. A ration 
of 1-2 middlings and 1-2 corn-meal 


nrodueced S65. pound¢ cain Ona yivth 
tankage and five-sixths corn-meal pro- 


duced 348 pounds gain, while a ra- 
tion of corn-meal alone produced 
only 183 pounds gain. Stated in ano- 
ther way, corn-meal alone produced 
less than one-half the gain made by 
a ration of one-third soy beans and 
two-thirds corn; one-half as much as 
middlings and corn, and but little 
more than one-half as much as tank- 
age and corn. 

7.—Corn-meal alone impaired the 
digestive capacity of the pigs as' 
shown by the feed consumed, which 
was 320 pounds less than any other 
lot consumed. é 

8.—-The longer the pigs were fed on 
corn alone the more inefficient it be- 
came, requiring 1,219 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds during the last week 
of the test against 500 pounds the 
first week, and an average of 557 
pounds, 

9.—Corn-meal alone produced poor 
appetites, light bone, deticient de- 
velopment in valuable portions of the 
eareass, and a general state of un- 
thrift, as shown by the hair, skin 
and hungry look of the animals. 

10.—The gains on pigs fed under 
the conditions of this test cost $5.01 
per 100 pounds, where corn-meal 
alone was used; $3.44 with one-half 
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corn-mea] and one-half middlings; 
$3.59 in the lot receiving two-thirds 
corn-meal and one-third soy bean 


meal, and $3.71 where five-sixths corn 
ond anna.osuth...dsaastan_tomilceana-ee 


In the face of this showing, South- 
ern farmers who cau so successfully 
grow soy beans, and many of whom 
are now growing them, should utilize 
the beans for hog feeding, and ar- 
range to grow them more largely in 
the future. They are splendid feed 
for all stock.—Southern Planter. 
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If you had a gold mine would you 
waste half the gold? Dairies are 
surer than gold mines, yet 
farmers without separators only half 
skim their milk. Tubalar butter is 
worth 25 to 85 cents. Cream is worth 


one cent fed to stock. Are you 
wasting cream? 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXXVIII.—Fattening Different Kinds of Fowls. 


Messrs. Editors: The poultry 
poultry that appear on the markets 
throughout the country during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks 
have undergone some weeks of care- 
ful preparation for the occasion, in 
order to be in the best condition. 

The fattening of birds and other 
live stock has been practiced for 
many centuries, the Egyptians fat- 


-tening geese 4,000 years ago, using’ 


balls of paste, which were forced 
down the throats of the birds. The 
Romans are recorded to have fatten- 
ed cockerels about 160 B. C. In Mus- 
caller, dated 1581, he states that to 
fatten fowls, “the meals shall be bar- 
‘ley meal made in part by water and 
fashioned into pellets long ways, so 
as to make the fowls swallow them, 
and if you will have them fat and 
tender, withall, ye must knead your 
barley meal with water and honey.” 


Turkeys. 


The turkey is a very favorite bird 
for both Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The finest and largest are rear- 
ed in ‘the Eastern districts of the 
State, though in many other parts of 
the country turkey growing is success- 
ful. The birds are put up to fatten 
about five weeks before the time they 
are required, The food generally 
used is barley meal, wheat meal, milk 
and cooked potatoes, with oats, bar- 
ley, and a litle corn as whole grain. 
Too much corn wil] make the flesh 
yellow. They are fed twice a day, 
with as much as they will eat at each 
meal. The finest turkeys are chiefly 
fed on a paste made of meal and po- 


tatoes, and are also given small 
chestnuts, chopped beet root and 
beech nuts. 

Geese. 


Geese are raised in many parts 


traat Ww ry howe sana 


_of tha 2 twxr 
formérfy to reach our markets from 
Franceet taly and Russia. Geese 


for the purpose are fed somewhat in 
the same manner as turkeys. 
meals a day are given. In the morn- 
ing barley meal, corn meal and mid- 
dlings, and in the afternoon barley 
or wheat. An enormous number of 
geese are fattened in France in the 
Toulouse district. 


Making Big Livers. 


Those birds that are fed so that 
their livers may become enlarged are 
treated in a different manner froin 
the geese that are only required to 
grow big and plump. Corn has been 
found to have more effect in inercas- 
ing the size of the livers of geese 
than any other diet. The most sat- 
isfactory way of using the corn is to 
give it'in the form of meal made in- 
to a stiff paste and crammed down 
the throat. The liver often weighs 
considerably over one pound, and 
when the goose is killed. this is re- 
moved and poted with,truffles.. This 
process has not yet’ been adopted in 
this country. 


Fattening Chickens. 


To fatten chickens, the gencral 
method is to confine them in single 
pens or coops. These are fed three 
or four times a day, at stated periods. 
For the first week on skim milk and 
ground oats mixed into a_ semi- 
fluid state; then for some days with 
the same food with suet added to, up 
to this time taking the food from a 
trough fastened in front of the 
coops. Finally, in large poultry fat- 
tening establishments, they are 
forced for a few days with the same 
diet by means of a-stuffing machine. 
The size that some fowls will attain 
under. this system is enormous. 
Nineteen pounds has been the 
weight: of more than one couple of 
cockerels bred by crossing the In- 


Two. 





dian Game with the Dorking, and es- 
pecially prepared for eating. 
x % € 


On farms where women cook and 
milk and look after the chickens, and 
do a thousand and one other things 
besides, their work, if calculated on 
the basis of ‘what it would cost if 
done by hired servants, would in a 
great many cases show greater earn- 
ings than the men. Farmers should 
show greater appreciation of the 
work their wives and daughters do by 
providing every possible conven- 
ience, Now is the time of year to 
commence. Get out your tool box 
and patch up the houses; see that 
the floor is good, and dry, and see 
that there are no cracks in_ the 
weatherboarding to give the chickens. 
cold. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





MY FAVORITE BREED AND WHY 
I PREFER IT. 


Advantages of Large Yorkshires as 
Claimed by a Virginia Breeder. 


Large Yorkshire pigs have been 
bred in England for a hundred years. 
with a view to producing lean meat 
instead of fat. Henee they are eall- 
ed “the bacon breed.” 

They were introduced into Canada 
twenty-five years”ago and have revo- 
lutienized the hog business through- 
-out the Dominion. In 1890 the value 
of the pork,,bacon and hams export- 
ed from Canada was only a little 
over half a million dollars ($645,- 
360); but in 1900, ten year later, it 
was $12,803,034, an increase of more 
than twelve millions. 

Large Yorkshires were introduced 
into the United States ten years ago, 


cueeta Uw y prvasi9ov vv revulutiuilize thc 
hog business of this country as they 
have that of Canada. Last year the 
packing-house of John Morrell & 
Co., in Iowa, having determined to 
improve its hog products, distributed 
among the farmers of that State six 
carloads of pure-bred Large York- 
shires, chiefly boars, and offered twen- 
ty-five cents a hundred extra for 
Yorkshire grades. They are making 
a similar distribution this year, In 
Canada, the packing-house of Wm. 
Davies & Co. pays from $1.00 to $1.50 
a hundred more for Yorkshires than 
for other breeds. The Davies bacon 
now ranks with the best that England 
produces. 

Large Yorkshires are white, extra- 
ordinarily long and very deep afford- 
ing the deep sides so much desired 
for breakfast bacon. Their length 
enables them to carry targe litters, 
the sows frequently farrowing from 
ten to fourteen pigs at a litter, with 
ability to raise them all. They are 
of quiet, pleasant disposition, easily 
managed, and are excellent mothers. 
They mature early, weighing from 
160 to 250 pounds at six months, and 
if properly fed can be made to weigh 
over 400 pounds before they are 
twelve months old, and 600 to 800 
pounds at two years old. 

The Larke Yorkshire asserts its 
individual characteristics when cross- 
ed, even with objectionable — types, 
giving to the progeny its own pecul- 
lar features, viz: a lengthy deep 
side, an abundance of lean meat and 
a thick belly. The breeding qualities 
of the Larke’ Yorkshire are simply 
unexcelled, no breed of pigs equals 
them in ability to breed frequently, 
regularly and uninterruptedly; they 
have no superior as nurses. The 
marked degree in which they trans- 
mit these respective qualities to the 
progeny will without doubt make 
them the “hog of the future,” be- 





D 
cause of the quickness and certainty 
with which the Yorkshire crosses 
bring renovation to swine deficient in 
breeding qaulities. 


A. M. BOWMAN. 
Salem, Va. 





TOBACCO {GROWERS. 





John B. Allen to Deliver Many Lec- 
tures in Virginia. 


The Virginia State Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Convention, which met in Farm- 
ville November 8th and 9th, arrang- 
ed with Mr. Jno. B. Allen, a gifted 
speaker from Tennessee, to address 
the farmers on the subject of higher 
prices for tobacco, All farmers and 
their friends are invited to hear these 
addresses. 

The following tour has been mapp- 
ed out: 

Goochland, November 21st, Court 





house, 


Cumberland, November 23d, Court. ' 


house. 
Buckingham, 
White Hall. 


Appomattox, November 25th, West 


November 24th, 


Appomattox. 
Nelson, November 27th, Court 
house, 


Nelson, November 28th, Roseland. 

Amherst, November 29th. 

Amherst, November 30th. 

Charlotte, December Ist, 
house, 

Charlotte, December 2nd, Tola. 

Campbell, December 4th, Brook- 
neal. 

Campbell, December 5th, Rustburg. 

Campbell, December 6th, Lyneh- 
burg. 

The Danville Register referring to 
Mr. Allen’s Farmville address, out- 
lines the speaker’s argument. as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Allen is a good speaker, and 


Court- 


held the rapt atfention of his audi-- 


ence for two hours. He dealt mainly 
with the tobaceo trust, and explained 
how the Tennesseeans and Kentucki- 
ans a extricated themselves from 
the held the trust had upon them. 
He gave the average price of tobac- 
co between the years 1860-1870, be- 
tween 1870-1880, and said that now 
they were too small to average. He 
urged the necessity of organization 
and a plan. The plan in Kentueky 


and Tennessee, he declared, was 
working admirably for the grower. 
| 

There the grower prepares and 


prizes his own tobaeceo, and the As- 
sociation attends to its sale. 

“The loose tobaeco sales upon 
warehouse floors were in those States 
things of the past, and with the prod- 
uct packed and housed, the grower 
is advanced by the banks as much as 
four cents on every pound he has 
thus stored, and he is enabled to hold 
for satisfactory prices. The speak- 
er hoped, believed and prayed that 
the end of trusts: was near at hand. 











Ain Atlanta Physician's 
Great Success 


In the Treatment of Men’s Diseases 
Some of the Most Severe Cases of New. 
vous Exhaustion (lost vitality), Sty ic 
ture, Varicocele, Specific Blood 
Poison (syphilis), etc., Have Been 
Cured by Him. Nearly 25 
Years Experience. Repu- 
tation Firmly Established. 


Free Medical Advice to Every Sufferer, 


Successful Plan of Home Treatment, 

= The great success Dr. 
Hathaway has expe. 
rienced during the nearly 
25 years he has been treat. 
ing diseases has won for 
him a reputation proba. 


bly not equalled by any 
other doctor in thls coms. 
try. Not only has he 
cured hundreds who 










Z. 


hj 





/ 


7, a called at his office, but he 
KLDZD IK ie has cured peopie from aq)! 

i of the South, whom 
DR. HATHAWAY he has uever seen, by a 


Recognized as the Oldest method which he origi- 
Established and Most nated for treating people 
Reliable Specialist. at a distance. 


An Expert Physician in Every Home, 


This method, places the services of an ex- 
pert specialist in every home, no matter 
where it may be located, and 100, without 
great cost. Thus, those who realize that 
their disease is of such a@ nature and there 
are trousands who do realize this, can re. 
ceive the treatment of an ex pert—treatment 
that will CURE their disease. Dr. Hatha- 
way does not base his charges on his repu- 
tailon, but for service reudered—the very 
best obtainable, no matter where you may 
go. 
If you have not yet founda cure for your 
disease, it will cost you nothing whatever to 
look into Dr. Hathaway’s method of treat- 
ment. It will certainly be more than worth 
the little trouble it will take to write, and if 
you are not satisfied that he can cure you, 
you are not obligated or even expected to 
take treatment. 


Free Medical Advice. 


In addition to the private disease of men, 
Dr. Hathaway treats ail chronic and private 
diseases of men and women, such as Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Skin 
Diseases, Liver, Stomach and SKowel Com- 
plaints, Heart Disease, all Urinary Disorders 
such as Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, etc., 
diseases pecuilar to women, etc., and he of- 
fers to counsel and advise every sufferer 
writing him, without one cent of charge— 
advice too, that is based on all his years of 
experience and which will be of some real 
benefit tothem. He will also send each a 
valuable book on their disease. 

Mvery wan, wueiner sick Or well, should 
write for his new publication on Nerve and 
Braiuo Exhaustion. lt is free for the asking. 

The standing of this specialist both profes- 
sionally and financially is of the very highest 
and you should have no hesitancy whatever 
in consulting him. Everything strictly con- 
fidential. Address DR. HATHAWAY &UU., 
55 Inman Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








The American Tobaceo Company, 
the speaker said, had destroyed every 
independent tobacco manufactory in 
the United States. The infamous to- 
baeeo trust, he said, had come to his 
county in Tennessee and broken up 
every honest dealer on the market, 
and, worst of all, the trusts boast 
of their power. He declaréd that the 
Tobaeeo Growers’ Association had 
downed the greatest trust ever known 
both in Kentucky and Tennessee.” 
Lies are like knives _ without 
handles: they hurt those who use 


them. 

















A GOOD TYPE-OF AGED YORKSHIRE BOAR. 
(Courtesy of North Carolina Department of Agriculture.) 
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ss PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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HOLDING COTTON. FOR 15 CENTS. 





s 


President Jordan Submits a Plan for “Tieing Up 3,000,000 Bales and Forc- 


ing Prices to 15 Cents. 


To the Farmers, Merchants, Bankers, 
and Holders of Spot Cotton: 


The balance of the crop remaining 
unsold in the hands of the people 
must be firmly held and_ fifteen 
eents demanded. for every pound, 
hasis middling, ‘at all interior points. 
The recent estimate of the South- 
ern Cotton Association of 9,444,314 
bales was confirmed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wiilson, through the 
published November crop condition 
report of 68.8 by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D, C. 
In Mr. Wilson’s interview thereon 
as published in the “Washington 
Post” of November 12th, Secretary 
Wilson states positively that the re- 
cent report of his Department is as 
“securate and trustworthy as a re- 
port ean be made, and that it indi- 
eates a erop in the neighborhood of 
only ten million bales.” Add to our 
Association estimate of 9,444,314 
bales, the long staple production, 
linters and eity crop, and we have a 
grand total in the neighborhood of 
ten million bales, which is the re- 
eent estimate made by Secretary 
Wilson. This statement by Mr. Wil- 
son foreeasts the coming December 
3rd Report to be issued by his De- 
partment on estimates yield for 
1905. HARVIE JORDAN, 


President. 





Fifteen Cents the Slogan. 
The two most reliable sourees of 
crop information being practically 
the same and both estimating the 


‘ vield about ten million, and in ad- 


dition to this the preponderance of 
all crop reports from private sources 
being in favor of a short yield, it is 
indisputable that the few high esti- 
mate reports are made to mislead 
the people and hammer down the 
market for selfish purposes. I have 
been in the East for the past ten 
days investigating spinners’ supplies 
of raw eotton and jobbers’ supplies 
of cotton goods. 

Careful inquiry reveals the im- 
portant fact that spinners, both in 





a St 
at 


America and Europe, dre short of 
Spot cotter dif*that jobbers are un- 
able to seeiire their goods owing to 
the unprecedéated demand for cot- 
ton fabrics’ in all parts of the world. 
Nearly half this crop has been’ sold 
around ten cenj{s and if balance is 
held’ for: fifteen, cents, the average 
price td.the mills at interior points 
would-be only twelve cents. 


, oe 
Not Another Bale Should be Offered in the 
Market for Less than Fifteen Cents. 


Cotton goods are abnormally high 


and mills have sold for many months’ 


and they must hate the staple. The 
Southern Cotton « Association now 
calls upon the entiré“people of the 
South* to demand fifteen cents for 
the remainder of this crop. It calls 
upon the bankers to assist in finane- 
ing all those who have cotton to hold 
and who need assistanee. It ealls 
upon all holders of spot cotton to 
sign the pledges now being sent out 
demanding fifteen cents and that no 
cotton be sold for a less price, Cot- 
ton is no/}onger cheap, it is the 
most valuablé agricultural product in 
the world‘to-day and the South holds 
its complete mpngpoly. Tie up your 
eotton and#yefuse to sacrifice the 
staple at present low prices. 

The AsSociation wishes to secure 


| pledges for’ at least three million 


bales ‘at once, on the fifteen cent 
basis, and when this becomes known 
to the consuming world, prices will 
rapidly advance and a great victory 
for the cotton growers of the South 
will be won. 


The Association will now make the 
most active campaign in its existence 
for higher prices, and earnestly asks 
the co-operative support of all other 
organizations, business interests, and 
the people who hold the balance’ of 
this crop. 
or ninety days, by a fixed determina- 
tion not to sell for less. Send ali 
pledges promptly to Southern Cotton 
Association, 920 Empire Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
President. 


We ean get it in sixty! 


Mr. ’ McKinnon’s Views. 


Messrs. Editors: The Southern 
Cotton Association has decided to 
try to hold 3,000,000 bales of cotton 
for nmety days or get 15 cents per 
pound for same. North Carolina’s 
proportion of that 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton would be about 160,000 bales. 

I am authorized and directed by 
the Association to pledge that much 
cotton in North Carolina to be held 
for ninety days, unless it can he 
sold for 15 cents. I want in each 
cotton raising county at least one 
man who is enthusiastically in earn- 
est, who is willing and loyal, to can- 
vass his county at once and_ get 
these pledges properly signed. It 
is important that immediate action 
be taken and I will appreciate it if 
volunteers will communicate with me 
at once in order that I may send 
them the proper pledges and liter- 
ature. 

I will thank the county papers in 
the cotton growing counties to pub- 
lish this item in their next issues. 

Yours very truly, 
A, J. MecKINNON, 
President Robeson County Cotton 
Growers’ Association. 





From the South Carolina Secretary. 


To-day I am in receipt of instrue- 
etions from headquarters in Atlanta 
to institute a movement toward se- 
curing pledges from the farmers for 
the cotton which they now have on 
hand for fifteen cents. 

We know that there is a most ac- 
tive demand for dry goods and that 
the mills have not the eotton neees- 
sary to run them to fill these con- 
tracts. The Association considered 
eleven cents a fair but unreasonable 
price for cotton, but in view of the 
very aggressive campaign that has 
been instituted against cotton in the 
last. few days, it would be absurd for 
the Southern Cotton Association to 


stand by and see the producers of 
cutton tnrougnout the South despoil- 


ed of millions of dollars. 

We must convince the spinners of 
the world that the price of cotton 
is to be fixed by the producer, and 
not by the speculator. 

H. F. WESTON, 
Secretary South Carolina Cotton As- 





sociation. 


A LETTER TO OUR READERS, 


53 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass., 
January 11, 1904. 

Dear Sir:—“‘Ever since I was in 
the Army, I had more or less kidney 
trouble, and--within the past year it 
become so severe and complicated 
that I suffered everything and was 
much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw an 
advertisement of Swamp-Root and 
wrote asking for advice. I began the 
use of the medicine and noted a de- 
cided improvement after taking 
Swamp-Root only a short time. 

I continued its use and am thank- 
ful to say that I am entirely cured 
and strong. In order to be very sure 
about this, I had a doctor examine 
some of my water to-day and he pro- 
nounced it all right and in splendid 
condition. 





I know that your Swamv-Root is 
purely vegetable and does not contain 
any harmful drugs. Thanking you 
for my complete recovery and recom- 
mending Swamp-Root to all suffer- 
ers I am.” 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root. If you are already 
convinced that Swamp-Root is what 
you need, you can purchase the reg- 
ular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





About a month ago I had my paper 
stopped, but to-day I send my renew 
in ac lub of ten from our Alliance—: 
which will show you at a glance that 
I can’t do without The Progressive 
Farmer.—M. J. Earnhart, Rockwell, 
N. C. 


‘Those ‘who are in position to 
know are begining to open their eyes 
at Mecklenburg’s cotton crop. The 
average is well understood to be less 
than last year, but the crop is turn- 
ing out even better than last year. 
Good judges say that this county has 
one of the best crops ever made in 








the county.—Charlotte Chronicle. 








© YOUNG GIRLS 

are earnestly urged to write us at once for Free Advice. : 
Make us your confidant, describe your troubles, stating | 
age, and we will send you instructions and advice, in plain 
sealed envelope. Address: Ladies’ Advisory Dept., The 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Do You Know 


that female disease will drag you down into a miserable wreck, if 
you do not fight it with all your power, and 


teme Nothing is so 
your life, as that drea 


drive it out of your sys- 


certain to destroy your good looks, and’ shorten 
dful bane of every woman—disordered female 


functions. If you suffer from any female disorders, take 


It will surely relieve and cure you. 

Cardui is “sg purée, scientific, vegetable medicine, with a spe- 
cific, soothing, healing, curative effect, upon all the female organs 
and functions. It relieves monthly and bearing-down pains, head- 
ache, backache, dizziness, etc., regulates irregular functions, stops 
abnormal discharge, ha 
weak women and fits them for every duty of life. Try it. 


@ At every Druggist’s, in $1.00 Bottles. 





gives renewed strength and vital energy to 


, é ~ bone FT. 
gale Re a Se a 





“I WILL NEVER STOP : 
TAKING CARDUI,” 


writes Mrs. F.C. Waters, of 1134 King’s 
Road, Jacksonville, Fla. “Before I used It 


I weighed only 90 Ibs., and had been suffer- 

ing for two vears with female trouble. Since 

taking four bottles, ] have gained 40 Ibs. 

Bin weight, and Cardui has done me more 
good thun any medicine | ever took.” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 








‘The Ivy and Myrtle of Sweet Two 
and Twenty.”’ : 


O talk not to me of a name great in 
story ; 

The days of our youth are the days 
of our glory; # 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two- 
and-twenty 

Are worth all your laurels, though 
ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to thd 
brow that is wrinkled ? 

’Tis but as a dead flower, with May- 
dew besprinkled; 

Then away with all such from the 
head that is hoary, 

What care I for the wreaths that can 
only give glory? 





O Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy 
praises, ; 
’Twas far less for the sake of thy 
high-sounding phrases 
Than to see the bright eyes of the 

dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy 
to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there 
only I found thee, 

Her glance was the best of the rays 
that surround thee; 

When it sparkled o’er aught that was 
bright in my story, 

I knew it was love, and I felt it was 


glory. 
—Lord Byron. 








HEART- POVERTY. 





An Everyday Tragedy of Which the World Thinks Little. 


Winter is closing down now, and 
we shall see the old picture and read 
the old story of poverty in the streets 
looking through the window into the 
warm, ruddy chamber of the well-to- 
do. There is usually snow in the pic- 
ture, and in the streaming window- 
light the street face shows pinched 
and pale above its ragged shawl. 
Everybody has seen it in fact or 
imagination and been touched by it. 
But there is a common poverty, al- 
most if not quite as sad, rarely the 
subject of painter or poet: heart-pov- 
erty, of the men who might have, but 
have not a home. 


One by one yesterday the men at 
the stag boarding-house came from 
their dinner into the smoking-room 
to enjoy a cigar. The clouds hung 
low outside. Wet leaves were con- 
stantly falling from the old oaks in 
the yard and the wind was strong 





EP Pre cnt me meme te tee Mente ie teewwkte Aa iLep 
those 


already fallen. The room 

was “curtained and closed and 
warm.” A fire burned merrily in 
the open grate, about which the men 
drew up easy chairs to make the most 
of the hour of comfort and rest. A 
minister was there, two or three phy- 
sicigns, a musician, one or two news- 
’ paper men, half a dozen drummers, 
peek: dozen merchants and salesmen, 
and é6thers. The names and business 
of some of them were not known to 
he rest. Four of them were at a 
table, in a gamé of set-back. 


,’ said one to another, 


n’t noticed that yéu are about 


. oJ 
‘¥es,” said John, not taking his 
eyesyfrom the grate. 
» “Why don’t you try herpicide?” 
".“Herpicide?’ John smiled. “I have 
tried all sorts of cides and vigors, 
you-can’t teach me anything about 
‘falling hair,’ old man. I was not 
born; yesterday. When the ticket 
agent went to punch my mileage book 
the other day, he looked at me care- 
fully and punched ‘middle-aged,’ ” 
musician went to the window 
and ‘stared out at the streets, along 


whfth hundreds of children were 


trooping homeward from school, their }. 


heads ducked against the slant rain. 
Presently he sat to the piano and be- 
gan: playing off the sheet of music 
thaf stood on the rack. “’Neath the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 


Se. 
Bch I’m going up to the club,” 


yaw. ed one, tossing the remains of 
his cigar into the fire and standing 
up to stretch himself. “Come on, 
whe#ver is ready.” 

y got into their topcoats and 
glo¥és in the hall, sallied out into the 
raig with good umbrellas, and took 
"cme way to the Holy 








the club. There were 
handsomely fitted lounging places, 
carpets and ceilings and walls to 
please the most fastidious eye, books 
and magazines, writing desks, card 
tables, fine service—luxurious com- 
fort and abundant amusement. No 
pinched face, no shabby coat, no 
empty stomach there. If the country- 
man, shivering on his wagon, could 
have got a glimpse of these men, 
swung back in chairs upholstered 
with leather, his heart would have 
sickened with envy. He would have 
called them the favored children of 
fortune. But God in Heaven! if he 
could also have seen the real pov- 
erty of their lives! 


Mountain, 


These are the homeless. Each of 
them harks back to the days when 
he was one of, say, a hundred stu- 
dents in a dormitory, chafing under 


the monkish life even then and eager 
fur yacutiun aud nis moter and tne 


girls. His heart half rebelled then; 
but now there are lines on his face, a 
frost is stealing into his hair, his 
pace in life is settled, and he is a 
man in the world of men. The years 
whether he admits it or not, are be- 
ginning to be a terror to him. He 
thinks of it by night, lying on his bed 
with its one pillow. About him there 
are only well-modulated voices and 
gentlemanly decorum. He would sur- 
render all his other ambitions for the 
happy noise of children and for a 
woman’s wifely hand in his, to whom 
he might say: “Come and grow old 
along with me.” The painters and 
poets can depict the other poverty in 
all its material, physical pathos: but 
that compared with this is as the sur- 
face to the sea. A slow uninterrupt- 
ed, longing loneliness—called by the 
world the selfish life. It is the pen- 
alty of the abnormal. Bachelors have 
since the beginning made a jest of 
old maids, as one laughs to keep back 
the tears or as one turns the joke on 
another to divert it from one’s self. 
To ddopt Kipling’s lines: 


“Oh the thirst that knows no slaking! 
Oh the Heimweh, ceaseless, aching! 
Oh the far dividing sea and alien 
plain! 

Your was cheap—wherefore we sold 
it. 

Gold’ was good—we hoped to hold 
it, 

And to-day we know the fullness of 
our gain.” 


An intimate history of some of 
these men would thrill the world. 
Many of them, perhaps, have had 
their little affairs of the heart, dying 
with the roses of a summer. They 
have let day slip into day without 
any sufficient pror.ecation to mar- 
riage.» The women they met pleased 
but did not take them captive. They 


have never been able to say, looking 
one steadfast in the eye, “I have 
moved through a world of women, 
seeking you.” 

Others of them have set all their 
worships at one shrine and received 
no blessing. ‘Too sad and sacred is 
this to them for public parade; their 
most intimate friends do not suspect 
it. Each of them is to the worla 
merely a good fellow; but Somebody 
knows. 

A representative of the third class 
is the man who is hacked. Several 
times rejected, he is far from con- 
fident of himself. When he ap- 
proaches a girl, she winks across the 
room at a friend. She gets rid of 
him as soon as decency will permit. 
Whoever is overtaken by him and 
forced into a street promenade is the 
object of her chums’ pity. Any wo- 
man of his own class would wither 
single before having recourse to him. 
He is, according to the coon song, 
“A Jonah Man,” and must,-if pos- 
sible, be got off the social ship. And, 
poor fellow, his case is the saddest 
of them all; he who would and can- 
not. 


Mr. Dooley brags to Hennessy that 
he is a “professional parent.” He 
well might brag, for the greatest 
thing any man does (or ever has 
done) is to keep the race going, 
whether or not he believes in that 
“for off divine event towards which 
the whole creation moves.” Every 
stag boarding-house represents a big 
break in the Creator’s endless chain. 
and surely its inmates serve no pur- 
pose in life, unless living is itself, 
in some way, a service.—J. C. Mc- 
Neill, in Charlotte Observer. 





] The First Dyspeptic. 
Tommy’s father was troubled with 
dyspepsia and took two tablets after 
each meal, as prescribed by the phy- 
sician, 
One Sunday, after Tommy had at- 


tended Sunday-school_ as usual, he 
watched his father take the ecusto- 


mary dose at the dinner table, and 
then said: 

“Papa, Moses was the first man to 
have dyspepsia, wasn’t he?” 

“I don’t know, Tommy; why?” re- 
plied his father. 

“Because,” said Tommy, “the 
teacher read in the Bible to-day that 
the Lord gave Moses two tablets.” 


Noisy Grief. 


In Mexico very little girls, almost 
babies, are dressed in deep mourning. 
It seems shocking. It is shocking. 
So indeed is the whole eustom of 
wearing mourning. It might comport 
with a heathen religion, or even with 
a defective Christianity, but it has 
no place in a civilization built as is 
ours upon the joyous hope of immor- 
tality. The uncultured races howl 
over their dead by the hour and think 
it scandalous to omit the ceremony. 
Noisy grief is offensive to civilized 
tastes. Anybody can make a noise. 
Orientials hire profesisonal mourn- 
ers. But some of the fashionable 
mourning attire in civilized America 
is as “loud” as the wail of one who 
weeps at so much per day. When 
shall we have done with the whole ab- 
surdity ’—Nashville Advocate. 








Women Stammerers. 


It is a curious fact which was 
called to the attention of the Com- 
monwealth to-day that few women 
stammer. Indeed, so far as memory 
now serves us we do not recall ever 
having seen a woman affiicted with 
stammering. Now and then one 
sees a woman who is somewhat slow 
of speech, but to say that she really 
stammers would be a false accusation 
against one woman out of ten thous- 
and. It is a subject which we have 
never heard discussed, before and 
one concerning which we had thought 





little; so we may be mistaken in oy; 
estimate of the ability of the ereat 
mass of womankind dexterously to 
use the organ of speech. Doubj]oc. 
beneath it all there is some scientisa 
reason why men frequently stammy.y 
and women seldom or never do: ay)! 
we respectfully refer the question: +5 
the Charlotte Observer, the Gyo. 

ville Reflector, the Norfolk [oa),0 
mark, and other brethren of the yy <- 
who make pretentions to scienti:. 
ability and who delight to dig ints 
hidden mysteries during their le}. 
ure hours of research. And when «, 
come to think a little more o/.:1] 

peculiarities of women, we belie. 
it is about as a rare a thing to s« 
a bald-headed woman as it is to «i 
a stammering woman; and while tly 
are about it our scientific brethron 
might as well explain this little freal 
of womankind also.—Scotland Nev; 
Commonwealth. 





The Strenuous Life. 


Irving Bacheller, the author of 
Eben Holden, went a little farther 
north than usual last summer while 
on his vacation, and penetrated Nevw- 
foundland. He caught a good many 
fish, but this did not prevent his 
keeping an eye on the natives. [Te 
was particularly impressed by the 
men who spent the day lounging 
about the village store. 

“What do you fellows do when vou 
sit around the store like this”’ he 
asked: ‘of the crowd arranged in a 
circle on tilted chairs and empty 
boxes. and maintaining a profound 
silence. 

“Well,” drawled one of the oldest, 
“sometimes we set and think, and 
then again other times we just set.” 





Removes Things. 


An exchange says that “alcohol 
will remove stains from summer 
clothes.” The exchange is right. Jt 
will also remove the summer clothes, 
also the summer, also the spring, the 
autumn and the winter clothes, not 
only from the one who drinks it, but 
also from the wife and family as 
well.” It will also remove the house- 
hold furniture, the eatables from the 
pantry, the smiles from the face ot 
his wife, the laugh from the lips of 
his children, and the happiness out 
of his home, As a remover of things. 
aleohol has no equal. 








We honestly believe that 
$287 spent with us buys 
more lasting Piano satis- 
faction than $400 spent 
elsewhere. There’s a rea- 
son. Write us about it. 
Full particulars by return 
mail. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 











—__— 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


How many of you have begun to 
prepare for Christmas giving? The 
giving of presents at Christmas time 
is a beautiful custom and reminds 
us of God’s greatest gift to us, but 
we should remember that His was a 
free gift and not forced on us, nor 
viven grudgingly. To give gifts 
merely for exchange or giving is 
wrong. Policy does not right it. To 
go into debt for a gift burdens the 
person who gives it, oftentimes for 
months and sometimes for years, 
This is wrong. 

A simple, inexpensive present is 
enough if you cannot afford to buy 
4 more costly one, and a home-made 
article is usually preserved because 
of the motive and painstaking carc 
bestowed in the making. 

There are slippers for the old peo- 
ple which you can braid, embroider 
or crochet. The soles can be read- 
ily bought in any city and fastened 
on at home. The prettiest pair I 
ever saw were home-made and the 
material cost only one dollar. 

Fancy pillows can be fashioned of 
such a variety of material that one 
is at sea when trying to suggest how 
to make them. Those of burnt leath- 
er are handsome as ornaments, but 
almost useless, because of the odor 
which adheres, in spite of all efforts 
to eradicate it. Silk, linen, velvet, 
or ribbon goods make the most ser- 
viceable pillows. Woolens are never 
appropriate because they scratch 
you face when you would use them. 

kine needle work is all the rage 
and fortunate indeed is the girl who 
has learned to use her needle in var- 
ious ways. Embroidered _ center- 
pieces, table sets, bureau scarfs, col- 
lars, cuffs, shirt-waist sets, and even 
the shirt-waist itself, may be beau- 
tifully done if one perseveres. 

Dainty handkerchiefs are always 
appreciated, but when each stitch 
tells vou that she who made it re- 
membered you kindly while the work 
progressed, you hold it doubly dear. 

Beautiful lace work, which is com- 
paratively inexpensive, may be nice- 
ly done and patterns and material 
may be bought of art dealers. 

The old fashion chemisetts and un- 
dersleeves of our grandmothers are 
promised us next summer, and they 
would be so nice for that girl friend 
of yours if you worked them your- 
self. Crocheting is very fashionable 
and easily done. Hoods, wristlets, 
shawls, fascinators, mats and trim- 
ming, also collars and cuffs can be 
thus fashioned. 

Table mats of linen or cotton, all 
similar, or different patterns, are 
much used. A solid red cover and 
a profusion of these mats form a 
beautiful effect for a dinner table, 
especially so, if the little folks are 
to be present. 

If you know how to knit there are 
many nice things you can make, even 
if you can’t crochet or embroider. 
Dainty laces and insertion, kimona 
sacks, sweaters, shawls and bootees. 
Drawn work is beautiful if well 
done, and if you know several stiches, 
ways in which to utilize such knowl- 
edge will readily suggest themselves. 
I saw some handkerchiefs not long 
since valued at $3.00 a piece, which 
Se marvelously done in drawn 
Work, 

Now, to the little girl who has not 
learned any of those arts of which I 
have written, and who has little pin 
money to spend. You, too, can hem- 
stitch? Well, get mamma to give 
you some plain white lawn and use 
it for handkerchiefs for the older 
imebers of the family; then ask her 
‘or a pretty scrap so that you can 
make a dress for little sister’s doll. 





Now big sister knows just where you 
can get enough silk to make little 
brother a tie, and if mamma will let 
you into her basket of faney wool- 
ens, you can fix baby a beautiful 
ball, AUNT JENNIE. 





‘Winning Ways’’ Will Change Jack. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I don’t think 
myself that motherhubbards are pret- 
ty at all, but they are much more be- 
coming to any woman than some old 
tattered dress that is so dirty that 
you can’t tell what it was made 
of at first. Now some women have 
to wear just such ag I have described, 
on account of neglect on their hus- 
band’s prat. Now, how many will join 
me and say that such a man ought 
not to have any wife at all? I don’t 
mean to say that Jack Klinard is go- 
ing to treat his wife that way, for 
I don’t believe that he will; but I be- 
lieve he will let her wear a wrapper 
or a motherhubbard, either, if she 
wants to, for she will have such win- 
ning ways that he will give way to 
please her. YELLOW JACK. 

Brunswick Co., N. C. 





Remember the Orphans at Thanks- 

giving. 

Dear Aunt Jennie :—More distinct- 
ly each year Thanksgiving is grow- 
ing to be “Orphans’ Day.” A grate- 
ful, liberal people, greatly blessed of 
God, make, at this season, special of- 
ferings which materially aid in main- 
taining the Orphans’ Homes of the 
South. These institutions merit our 
most generous hearty support. They 
are performing an important, a ne- 
cessary service for the homeless or- 
phan children. They are a means of 
blessing to many boys and girls and 
their influence is being multiplied 
through these children. Who ean 
calculate the beneficent results from 
the work of a well conducted Or- 
phans’ Home? We have in almost 
every community many _ useful, 
Christian citizens, who, without the 
benefits of such an institution, would 
probably be burdens upon and men- 
aceg to the commonwealth. An Or- 
phanage has been one of the means 
employed by God in rescuing their 
lives from ruin, in forming their 
characters, in saving and equipping 
them for service to Him and the 
world. 

The increased interest in this cause 
and the enlarged support to it will 
help to improve these institutions 
and to extend their usefulness. 

God’s approval of this work and 
His blessing upon it are clearly seen. 

As He has prospered us and as He 
prompts us, let us, a responsive, 
thankful people, cheerfully and gen- 
erously give to aid our Orphanages. 

Surely a gift for these little ones, 
prompted by gratitude, will be ac- 
cepted by the Father of the father- 
less. H. 


Horry Co., S. C. 





Weary Wives and Thoughtless 
Husbands. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I am a far- 

mer’s wife. I read and love The 
Farmer and think it is worth many 
times its cost to every farmer who 
reads it and is a “doer” of its teach- 
ings. ; 
While I have been much amused at 
the childish wrangle that Jack Kin- 
ard’s thoughtless letter called forth, 
it has set me to thinking; for some 
serious subjects have been called up, 
and many heartaches expressed. _ 

We must admit that there is mis- 
ery, oh, very much misery in the 
matrimonial stage. Many places that 
we call homes are not homes at. all, 
as God meant that homes should be, 
but little dens of wretchedness and 
woe, within whose walls sunshine and 
happiness seldom enter. And why? 





Because so many selfish, thoughtless 
young men and women, and often 
mere boys and girls, who have never 
been taught to think, rush into this 
stage, each expecting to be idolized 
and to have the other live and breath 
and act for his or her especial grati- 
fication. How selfish Satan tempts 
us all to be, and, oh, how he does 
blind us to our own faults! How 
big he does make the sins of others 
appear! 

I would like to say to the married 
ladies whose hearts are so weighed 
down with woe, and whose weak 
frames are bending with more than 
their share of the home cares, have 
you tried Christ’s plan of meekness, 
gentleness and love to win your hus- 
band to your side? “Charity suf- 
feerth long and is kind.” “Charity 
thinketh no evil.” When you are 
worn and weary with too much work 
and you feel that your strength is 
being exhausted and your youth and 
beauty wasted, go to your husband, 
with tears in your eyes, if you must, 
but with love in your heart and kind 
words on your lips, and beg him for 
the needed help. If at first he fails 
to see your wants, remember, “Char- 
ity suffereth long and is kind; “and 
don’t let Satan tempt you to believe 
it is because he has ceased to love 
you, or has no pity for you. “Char- 
ity thinketh no evil.” It is evil 
thinking that hardéns the heart. The 
hard heart sends forth bitterest 
words, and these more than every- 
thing else, drive happiness and the 
husband from the home. 


Carry your burdens to the Lord. 
Never go to the world to give vent 
to your feelings. and do not, oh, I 
beg you, do not allow yourself to feel 
that your husband is all wrong and 
you all right. Pray God to make you 
see your own faults and to help you 
to master self that you may be a 
light in your home. Men are not 
brutes. God who made them in His 
own image gave them hearts that 
may he tanehad hy laving Lindnacsa 
Do not be eross or moping in your 
husband’s presence. Be cheerful, no 
matter what it costs you. Do not 
weep over your trials in his absence. 
It will exhaust your strength and 
make you prematurely old and home- 
ly. Be helpmeets and if it requires 
a life time to learn to master self 
and to win that husband to the right, 
know that it is worth while. 


And don’t neglect your own boys. 
Remember that God lays upon you 
the task of making the future hus- 
bands. Begin in infancy to train 
your boy for God. Teach him pre- 
cious Bible verses as soon as his 
baby tongue can lisp God’s name. 
Read the sweet Bible stories to him 
while he is yet in your arms, and: as 
soon as he is old enough, read them 
with him every day. Do not leave 
for some one else the pleasant task 
of bringing your boy to Christ. Per- 





hans it may never be done if you 


wait. Point him to Jesus ever for 
a model. Teach him to live, to serve, 
not to be served, and to find happi- 
ness in making others happy. Then 
he will not grow into a selfish nar- 
row-minded man. 

One has said that “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness.” Of one thing 
I am sure, no well trained Christian 
woman enjoys wearing soiled clothes, 
but she will ever make herself as neat 
and tidy as her husband’s means and 
her own comfort will allow. 

MRS. A. E. G. Y. 

Surry Co., N. C. 


B&B. 


BLACk GOODS. 


Lots to pay to send here for. 

Dollar quality Black French 
Twine Cloth, 55c. 

Seems like an awful big drop 
in the price, but the goods prove 
the statement. 

Lot $2.50 French Zibeline, 48 
inches wide—product of one of 
the finest makers. 60c. 

This is great merchandise for 
the money — Zibelines are not as 
fashionable as they were, but this 
price for the rich, elegant quality 
gives it value worth considering. 

Black French Violes, 50 inches 
wide, $1.00—note the width. 

Black Panama, still wider—62 
inches—and goods of character, 
$1.25. 


A collection of wide Black Stuffs—s8- 
inch—at $1.00 a yard, so much more de- 
sirable than Black Goods as ordinaril 


DOURNt 100 & avis WILl WE LLL IL WHE 
pay yon to send for samples. 

Diamond and Check Worsteds, Pebble 
Cloths and Thibet Cloi h—all of the weight 
wanted now for coat suits 

Special high finish lustrous Black Broad- 
cloth 56 inches wide, sponged and shrunk 
ready for the needle, $1.00 a yard. 

Black Broadcloths, $1 00 to 4.50 a yatd, 


BOGGS & BUHL,* 


ALLEGHENY, - :- - PENNSLYVANIA. 


STENGILS 
ALPHABETS, PIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 


Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
; Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we out them 




















Mill Operators) |right. We strive to exce/ and plea@e, 

Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. hit ae 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’K - 
eae 80x34 a eo ATLANTA, GA. qu ; 
















One of the Oldest American Pianos. 

‘4 {Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 

* protection. Thousands in use in Southern 
Homes. Famous for their great DURA- 

‘BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re 

4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
. Georgia State Fair. 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; ifnot, 
it can be returned at our ex pense. 

Catalogue with full information 
mailed upon request. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


There is in our opinion no reason whatever for 
pessimism as to the moral soundness of Aweri- 
can life. We get busy about other things, of 
course, and allow ourselves to be imposed upon, 
but once the issue is squarely drawn, American <e- 
mocracy almost invariably vindicates itself. Last 
week it was the political boss, who, Othello-like, 
found his occupation gone. For several months, 
too, the insurance thieves have been “on the rack” 
in New York, and we shall be disappointed if Mr. 
Jerome does not get actual jail sentences for 
some of those high-flying scoundrels who until now 
have worn purple and fine linen and fared sump- 
tuously every day. “Grafters’ in public office are 
also finding that the way of the transgressor is 
hard—Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, grown old in 
corruption, now facing a jail secutence; Scnator 
Burton of Kansas, also struggling to keep out of 
prison walls; old Senator Depew, the lackey of the 
Vanderbilts, now so much in publie disfavor that 
he can never hope to regain his prestige. 

* * % 

It is entirely in keeping with this general revolt 
against shams that we have now begun a crusade 
against what Collier’s Weekly calls distinctively 
“The Great American Fraud”’—the patent medi- 
cine. Of course, there are some patent medicines 
that are worth while, but it is not too much to 
say that the average nostrum of this type is a 
snare and a delusion. And Prof. Henry Jerome 
Stockard is probably not far wrong in saying that 


the lowest place in Hades will be reserved for 
some OI tiese meaicine trauds—men who manu- 


facture concoctions they know to be worthless 
and make lying claims in order to extort the last 
pitiful savings of ignorant men and women whom 
affliction has rendered unable to earn more. 

* * * 


Not only are many of these nostrums absolutely 
worthless, but many of them are merely disguised 
intoxicants. Peruna contains so much whiskey 
that the Government has forbidden its sale to the 
Indians. Paine’s Celery Compound is said to con- 
tain 21 per cent aleohol and Hostetter’s Bitters 
44.3 per cent, as against 50 per cent alcohol in 
straight whiskey. There are other so-called medi- 
cines hardly better, and the following official an- 
nouncement sets forth Government action that 
should have been taken long ago: 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that alcoholic compounds advertised and sold 
as medicines, bitters, tonics, cordials, ete., which 
are composed chiefly of spirits or mixtures thereof 
without the addition of drugs or medicinal ingred- 
ients in sufficient quantities to change materially 
the character of the alcoholic liquor, are subjects 
of special tax; and on and after December 1, 


1905, persons selling such compounds will be held 
liable to tax as liquor dealers.” 


* * * 


What has been said here also reminds us of the 
constant and steady growth of temperance senti- 
ment during recent years—a development that 
cannot be ignored in any department that pro- 
fesses to portray “the trend of things” in life to- 


#j,. day, And this growth is not so much_ political 


temperance, we may say, as business and scientific 
temperance. Thus a writer in the November 
Century points out that “it is not more than two 
‘decades since heroic doses o bfrandy and wine 
were thought absolutely essential to recovery in 
typhoid and other fevers, and not much over cue 
decade since diptheria, la grippe and pneumonia 
were somewhat similarly treated by many physi- 


-) 





cians; indeed, there was scarcely a diseased con- 
dition of the body where whiskey or some other 
form of alcoholic liquor was not thought a neces- 
sary adjunct to other remedies, or a cure in it- 
self.” Now many of the country’s greatest physi- 
cians have altogether discontinued the use of al- 
cohol as medicine. Another excellent illustration 
of our point is an advertisement in the Texas 
Truck Farmer now before us, in which the South- 
western Life Insurance Company announces that 
it will give total abstainers a reduction of lu per 
cent in premium, continuing: 

“Policyholders who are abstainers will be placed 
in a class by themselves and the mortality experi 
ence of this class used in determining the divi- 
dends apportioned to them, giving them in addi- 
tion to the 10 per cent reduction in rate, the ad- 
vantage of the lower mortality experience of their 
class; and the expericuee of life insuranec in beth 
America and England is that the mortatity among 
abstainers is 25 per cent less than among Non- 
abstainers.” ; 

* + * 


“Russia walks a thorny road to freedom.” 
The extremists are not satisfied with the Czar’s 
concessions, and the spectre of red-handed revo- 
lution still haunts the palace of the Emperor, The 
whole country is honeycombed with disorder and 
discontent, and even stern old’Strgius Witte must 
quail before the tremendous task”he has under- 
taken. Most heart-sickening of all is the fiendish 
persecution of the Jews, and in that chaos which 


ulways comes when— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to the 
new,” 


their lives and property will be even less sate 
than heretofore. Thousands slaughtered on the 
streets of Odessa have not satisfied the low Rus- 
sian’s thirst for Hebrew blood, and even worse 
horrors may be reported before order is estab- 
lished. 

* * rm 


‘It is no less true of nations than of men that 
no one liveth unto himself, and America cannot 


fail to be affected by this outburst of Russian 
crime. Thousands and thousands of these poor 
oppressed creatures are already crowding the 
slums of New York City, and now thousands more 
will come. It is a hard problem, as a thoughtful 
New Yorker who has watched them confessed to 
us last week—hard to shut our doors against these 
seekers after liberty, and yet centuries of misrule 
have dwarfed and distorted them, mind, soul and 
body, until they make decidedly disagreeable citi- 
zens of America. The great trouble is that like 
most of our present European immigration, they 
swarm together in city tenements, make a circle 
of their own, and absorb little of our American 
spirit. 
* * % 

Tt is not yet clear as to who was elected mayor of 
New York, but a number of Tammany benchmen 
have been indicted for fraud, and Hearst will this 
week appeal to the Supreme Court for a complete 
recount of the vote. What impressed us in our stay 
in New York just after the result became known, 
was that the bitterest opponents of Mr. Hearst. 
even with the heat of the campaign fresh upon 
them, were declaring that it was better to have a 
Tlearst honestly elected than a McClellan dishon- 
estly chosen. The New York Outlook of Novem- 
ber 18th refers to the same matter, saying: “To 
the credit of New York, there has arisen an al- 
most universal demand that every means shall be 
used to secure a fair and honest count. Even the 
bitterest enemies of Hearst and his policies are as 
earnest m this demand as his warmest supporters, 
If Mr. McClellan should be seated by fraud, that 
would be more dangerous for the city than any- 
thing that Mr. Hearst could do. If the people are 
not to have their choice effective, they might as 
well not choose at all. This has become an issue 
in’ New York which has overshadowed all other 
issues,” 





HOLDING COTTON FOR FIFTEEN CENTs. 


Elsewhere in this issue we are printing Prox;. 
dent Harvie Jordan’s call to Southern farmers tc, 
hold three million bales—nearly one-third of this 
year’s crop—for fifteen cents. It is submitted to 
our readers for their consideration and for 
action as they may think proper. We suppose \\y. 
Jordan himself would admit that it is extremely 
doubtful whether the plan can be made to work. 
and we cannot take the responsibility of adyisine 
farmers to hold for the extraordinary price syv- 
gested. But as to the action of the Association 
in Asheville in fixing the eleven-cent figure, ther. 
‘an be no doubt that this was fair and consery). 
tive, and we hope that upon this proposition ther. 
will be no weakening among our readers. 





sue]; 


The eleven cent plan is fundamental and off. 
cial; the fifteen cent idea is a voluntary schem, 
for those who may wish to take it up, 

Mr. Jordan, be it remembered, wisely makes thi. 
plan no test of fealty to the Association, and we 
are but recording a bold and undisputed fae 
when we report that there is a widespread doubt 
as to its expediency. The general sentiment of 
the Southern press, so far as we have observed, is 
pretty accurately reflected by the following editoy- 
ial from the Charlotte Chronicle: 


“The farmers have succeeded well in the plans 
they laid in Asheville. These plans seemed to be 
based upon reasonable and fair dealing. A. price 
of eleven cents was determined upon as being fair 
and right. Everybody has pulled with the farmer 
in all efforts to carry the proposition. The bank- 
er, the mill man and all others have lent a willing 
hand. To ery 15 cents now is not in accord with 
the Asheville action. Speculation on one side cf a 
fair average price is as bad as speculation on the 
other. Eleven cents is a bear speculator’s price. 
Fifteen cents is a bull speculator’s price. The 
South is full of farmers who last year refused 16 
cents for cotton and later sold at 8 events. No 
speculative price ought to be encouraged. When 
the bears put cotton below 11 cents it is all right 
for the farmers to hold it back and for the banker 
to help him to do it. When the bulls put it above 
11 cents, this having been predetermined to be a 
fair price, the farmer should let the bull have 
the cotton. 

“But ought the farmer not to have all cotton 
will bring ? 

“Did the farmer get all cotton brought when 
speculation put it to 16 cents? More farmers 
got 8 than 16 cents in that deal and in ary speeu- 
lation the farmer is bound to come ont behiwl. 


farmer out behind. 

“The safety of the farmer ties in determining 
what is a fair price and fighting speeulation on 
beth sides of the price.” 





NEXT WEEK'S FEATURES. 


Among the good things already on hand for 
next week’s Progressive Farmer is an article by 
our Dr. Burkett that will interest every man who 
has an old field turned out to broomsage and 
scrub pine—or who has a field that is threatened 
by such a fate. “The Restoration of Worn-Out 
Lands” is the subject. 

Most notable of all, perhaps, Mr. O. L. Joyner. 
the well-known Greenville warehouseman, is £0- 
ing to tell in detail the story of how a number of 
Pitt County tobacco farmers got together and 
found a remedy for their troubles in the co-op- 
erative warchouse idea. It is the biggest kind ot 
suecess, and Mr. Joyner will tell how it is made »9. 
and the safeguards by which the farmer is pro- 
tected. 

Mr. A. L. French, beginning at the beginning. 
takes up the proposition that before developine 
the stock industry we must grow more stock feed. 
He makes an effective argument for more Un 
proved tools and machinery. . 
There is no better dairyman in North Carolina 
than Mr. C. GC. Moore, of Charlotte, and he will 
discuss the most satisfactory methods of kecn'= 
and feeding cows through the winter. 
These things are mentioned merely | | 
your appetite and constitute only a small part 
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our menu, 





It is the object of the speculators to bring the’ 
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A WORD PERSONAL. 


The following Raleigh dispatch of November 
qoth tells its own story: 


“Editor Clarence H. Poe of The Progressive 
farmer, has returned from a trip to New York, 
where he was salled by one of the most suceess- 
ful magazine and book publishing houses, which 
‘s now preparing to publish a magazine devoted to 
farming, of which Mr. Poe was asked to beeome 
managing editor, Mr. Poe said to-day: ‘For 
heauty and ability the magazine will stand at the 
head of the American agricultural press, and the 
position as editor is much more attractive than 
the position offered me by the Review of Reviews 
Company last winter. Still we now have The Pro- 
oressive Farmer to the point where it is the most 
largely circulated weekly published between Wash- 
ineton and Atlanta, and I do not feel justified in 
leaving it. As for trying to hold both positions, I 
found that would be impracticable. Of course my 
desire to stay here was not weakened by the fact 
that the distinguished publisher who made me the 
ofer, and who has been in every State except two, 
expressed the opinion that North Carolina is to 
have a greater development in our day than any 
other State in the Union.’ ” 

The writer went to New York, not. with any idea 
of leaving The Progresive Farmer, but in the hope 
that he might act as managing editor of the new 
periodical without abandoning his present posi- 
tion, When we diseovered that this would be im- 
practicable—well, in the language of Mr. Roose- 
rt’ 
Che 
Progressive Farmer Family is too loyal, we are 
all working together too beautifully for the de- 
velopment of the paper, for the Editor to think of 
wandering off after strange gods. 


velt’s poet, “There was nothing to say.” 





MEETING OF COMMISSIONERS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Southern 
States Association of Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture will be held in Richmond. Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week. The program we re- 
eard as the most valuable in the Association’s his- 
tory, and it should attract a large number of 
farmers from Virginia and the adjoining States. 
Reduced rates will be given railroads. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to the op- 
ening exercises, and the complete program for the 
rest of the session follows: 

Wednesday Afternoon. : 


on the 


President's address, G. W. Koiner. 

How to Attract Immigration to the South, T. P. 
Sargent. 

A Northern View of Southern Immigration, H. 

“W. Collingwood. 

How to Loeate Immigration in the South, J. 
E. Watson. 

Discussion, E, G. Leigh, Jr., M. V. Richards, 
F. H. LaBaume. 


Thursday Morning. 


Keonomie Apple Growing, IH. T. Bradford. 

Discussion, S. B. Woods. 

How to Handle and Ship Apples, H. G. Har- 
rold. 

Profitable Peach Growing, R. F. Wright. 

Peean Growing, H. Harold Hume. 

The Value of Small Fruit to the Farmer, 5S, B. 
Heiges, 

Some Important Insect Enemies of Deciduous 
Fruits, A. L. Quaintance. 

Diseussion. 

Thursday Afternoon. 


Address, Hon. James Wilson. 

The Farm and the Commonwealth, J. B. Weams. 

Tobacco Growing, J. S. Cuningham. 

Tobaeco Breeding, W. W. Coby. 

Discussion, J. M. Barker, N. W. Winston. 

How to Cure Tobacco, FE. H. Matheson. 

How to Improve Our Southern Soil, W. F. 
Massey, 

The Value of Fertilizers, W. H. Hutchison, 

How to Use Fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore. 

Best Method of Teaching the Farmer. How to 
Purchase Fertilizer, J. M. McCandless. 

Discussion, W. F. Hand, R. E. Rose, R. B. Ross. 


Friday Morning. 


Report of Commissioners from Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi. 
eae. North Davelina. South Carolina, Ten- 
hessee, Texas, Virginia. 

_ Economical Production of Live Stock in the 


South, J. H. C. Beverly. 


Paper, A. M. Soule. 

Economic Dairying, Joseph Wilmer, 
Preliminary Measures to be Adopted in Deal- 
ing With the Extermination of the Cattle Tick, 
J. R. Mohler. 


_ Practicability of Exterminating the Cattle Tick 
in the South, Tait Butler. 


Methods of Exterminating the Cattle Tick. 


Based on the Life History and Habits, C. A. 
Carey. | 


Discussion, J. G. Ferneyhough, H. A. Morgan. 
Friday Afternoon.’ 
Cotton Breeding, B. S. Bennett. 


Present Status of the Mexican Boll Weevil, W. 
TI). Hunter. 


What the United States Government is Doing 


for the Eradication of the Mexican Boll Weevil, 
BR. T. Galloway. 


How Best to Combat the Mexican Boll Weevil, 
W. C. Stubbs. 


Discussion, H. A. Morgan, W. R. Dodson. 

Commissioner G. W. Koiner is President of the 
Association, and Prof, B. W. Kilgore of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer staff is Secretary. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Prof. Massey’s note on lettuce growing will be 
helpful to those who grow the crop, and Mr. 
Smoot’s review of the development of the indus- 
try in North Carolina will surprise those who do 
not live in the territory where.it is grown. And 
all this reminds us that we hope to give more at- 
tention to trucking subjects hereafter. Let more 
of our truckers write on their special problems. 

We have been asked to give an article on sub- 
soiling, and while Dr. Porter’s letter is not long, 
it contains the gist of the whole matter boiled 
down into the smallest space. Mr. Kivett’s note 
on peach growing; Prof. Whitten’s timely advice 
to make shrub and vine cuttings now; Mr. Moye’s 
discussion of tobacco problems, and cur South 
Carolina friend’s unusual ideas on keeping sweet 
potatoes—all these make our second page unusual- 
ly helpful this week. 

On page 3 
stock talks by one of the moot theughtful and suc 
cessful stockmen in all our territory. We pre- 
dict that Mr. French’s letters will soon beeome one 
of the most popular features of our paper. ‘Two 
other articles on page 3 hit the bull’s eye squarcly, 
and will help the thoughtful farmer to save money 
in feeding steers and fattening The latter 
is especially seasonable and should not be ever- 


we begin a scries of practical live 


} 
hogs. 
‘ 


dlooked. 

Illustrating our series of articles on the differ- 
ent breeds of stock will helj very much. Nest 
week Prof, H. H. Williams, of our State Univer- 
sity, an enthusiastic breeder of Berkshires, will 
give the reasons for the faith that is in him as to 
this breed. 

We are sorry the sketch of “Unele Jo” was 
mislaid and does not appear this week. We hope 
ty find it and print it in our next number. 

Dr. Edwin Mims thinks that John Charles Me- 
Neill’s “Heart Poverty” printed on page § is about 
the finest piece of character sketching the voung 
Scotchman has done. The fourth line of the Isip- 
ling verse ought to begin, “Youth was cheap,” ete. 

There are other features—Mr. Hoygle’s “Hotel 
Hash,” Mr. Moore’s appeal in behalf of the Cot- 
ton Association, Mrs. Ransier’s execllent letter, 
and the illustrated sketch of Lincoln’s boynood— 
which the reader will not neglect but about which 
we cannot expatiate at this time—cxcept to say 
that the Lincoln sketch ought to inspire many a 
country boy who like the great War President 
must— 

“Break his birth’s invidious bar 5 
And grasp the skirts of happy chance 
And breast the blows of circumstance 
And grapple with his evil star.” 





The September Bulletin of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture is on “Handling the 
Apple Crop,” by Hortieulturist 'h TW. lime. 


Everybody who sells a, bushe] of apples ought to 





have it—and it is free for the asking. 


a 





DR. MIMS ON SIDNEY LANIER. 


A notable book by a Southern author—the life 
vf a Southern poet—has just come from the press 
of Houghton, Miffin & Co. Dr. Edwin Mims, of 
Trinity College, is the author and Sidney Lanier 
is his subject. Making an exhaustive study of all 
available material bearing on Lanier and _ his 
times, Dr. Mims has produced a biography not 
only of the highest literary merit, but a book 
which is as easy reading as a work of fiction. 
Ilis book reflects credit on his State and on the 
South, and it ought to be read. Price 
$1.50. 


widely 





DON’T WAIT FOR A DUN. 


Dear Mr. Subseriber: Within a week or two we 
shall begin mailing statements (vulgurly called 
duns) to these subseribers who are in arrears. 
We should rather not send you one, and you 
would rather not get one. It is unpleasant for 
both of us, and it is as expensive as it is unpleas- 
ant, for the money we spend for statements and 
postage ought to be used in improving the paper. 

If your subseription has expired therefore, 
please do not wait for a dun. 

Send your renewal before December 1st, and it 
will save us both this unnecessary trouble. 





It is not yet too late to enlarge your wheat crop. 
With the present good prices for cotton, and the 
extravagantly high prices which some are discuss- 
ing, we greatly fear that the South will “go wild” 
next year aud increase her acreage so largely as to 
force prices below the cost of production. It is 
an excellent timé to put in a good grain crop. 





THANKSGIVING DAY NOVEMBER 30TH. 


The Official Proclamation of President Roosevelt. 


By the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. a Proclamation. 


. When, nearly three centuries ago, the first set- 
tlers came to the country which has now become 


this great republic, they fronted not onl rd- 
ship but terrible risk to fron! met “Tn” ose 


erim years the custom grew of setting apart one 
day in each year for a special service of thanks- 
giving to the Almighty for preserving the people 
through the changing seasons. The ‘custom has 
now become national and hallowed by immemorial 
usage. We live in easier and more plentiful times 
than our forefathers, the men who with rugged 
strength faced the rugged days; and yet the dan- 
gers to national life are quite as great now as at 
any previous time in our history. It is eminently 
fitting that once a year our people should set apart 
a day for praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of 
good, and, at the same time, that they express 
their thankfulness for the abundant mercies re- 
ceived, should manfully acknowledge their short- 
comings and pledge themselves solemnly and in 
eood faith to strive to overcome them. During 
the past year we have been blessed with bountiful 
crops. Our business prosperity has been great. 
No other people has ever stood on as high a level 
of material well-ebing as ours now stand. We are 
not threatened by foes from without. The foes 
from whom we should pray to be delivered are 
our own passions, appetites, and follies; and 
against these there is always need that we should 
war. 

Therefore, I now set apart Thursday, the 30th 
day of this November, as a Day of Thanksgiving 
for the past and of prayer for the future, and on 
that day I ask that throughout the land the people 
eather in their homes and places of worship, and 
in rendering thanks unto the Most High for the 
manifold blessings of the past year, consecrate 
themselves to.a life of cleanliness, honor and wis- 
dem, so that this nation may do its allotted work 
on the earth in a manner worthy of those who 
founded it and of those who preserved it. 

Tn witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 2nd day 
of November, in the year of our Lord, one thous- 
and, nine hundred and five, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and 
thirtieth. 

(Seal.) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By the President: 
: ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of State. 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 
ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 


Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect ders, Poultry 


Remedies, etc. 
Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 















Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


eavy. Carriages 25 ft. to ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equa) foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


\Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill Sto 


———“‘Hlow to Yast while saw Is in the cut. 


- 
Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft.,2to3 ft and 3 to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor, Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late, 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to Pee. 1 to 2 ft., $12.50 per thousand; 2 
to 3 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to: 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 5 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Untalorue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 


COT- 
TON 


WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 











Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and rag et circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
ofseed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales*per acre. 





Cummission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C, 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











HOTEL 


HASH. 





A Discussion of the Labor Problem—Buy Machinery or Reduce Acreage ?— 
About Helping the Women Folk. 


Messrs. Editors: This heading, 
“Hotel Hash” is used because what 
will follow has been served through 
your columns in a different form, and 
is of too much value to be wasted 
or thrown away; and for the further 
reason, it will be a “mixture” of 
more than one topic. A review of 
many things in each issue of The 
Progressive Farmer would be profit- 
able, but we will try to confine our- 
selves to only a few. 

One topic of general interest is the 
labor problem and its solution. Much 
has been said that made interesting 
reading, but to my mind, nothing 
entirely practicable or satisfactory. 
Perhaps the most acceptable theory 
was that of Prof. Soule, but it falls 
short of satisfaction to the masses. 
He claims that “improved imple- 
ments of husbandry will solve the 
problem;” and with a considerable 
class of farmers, to a considerable 
degree, we believe this is true, but 
with a very large per cent of them 
this is quite impracticable, and at 
present impossible. 

* + 


We do not discount the valuable 
aid of improved implements, and we 
wish it were possible that many more 
could be used, for assuredly they 
would lighten and expedite the work 
on the farm. We think it nght for 
every farmer to use all the labor-sav- 
ing implements he is able to secure, 
for in most cases it is economy to 
do so; but to go in debt for them. 
and thus encumber the home, we 
think unwise and unsafe. Did you 
ever calculate the cost of the labor- 
saving tools that could be used under 
favorable circumstances on your 
farm? If.you have not, the result 
would astonish you. Begin with the 


improved horse (noble fellow, he 
ought to be improved, and most of us 


could make some improvement on 
him), and running through the long 


list of improved plows, harrows, 
rollers, seeders, reapers, mowers. 
hakes, binders, harvesters, huskers, 


shredders, feed-cutters, feed-grind- 
ers, ete. All of these certainly save 
and lighten labor; but to buy them 
will cost as much as you can get for 
your farm. There are exceptions, but 
with a large per cent of the farms in 
my county this is true. 

* # & 


But this is only one branch of the 
farm, and only the field and barn 
improved implements. Most farms 
are run, or should be run, as_ joint 
partnership, and to stop our pur- 
chase and use with those above nam- 
ed, those operated in the field, the 
barn and the grannary, would be par- 
tial, selfish and unjust to our co- 
partner, and would not be a fair test 
of Prof. Soule’s theory. We must 
continue the purchase and supply 
the house, the kitchen and the dairy, 
for laborers are as hard to secure in 
these departments of farm operations 
as in the field. The house must be 
supplied with a light-running, up-to- 
date sewing machine, and with tele- 
phones and electric lights. The 
kitchen must have its convenient 
cooking range, with large reservoir 
and other attachments to aid and 
lighten the labor of our co-partner; 
and the dairy is not complete without 
the improved, indispensable _light- 
running cheese and cream separater. 
And besides these, we must supply 
the house, by “hire” or purchase, with 
the pleasure-affording rotary wash- 
ing machine, for besides saving la- 
bor it preserves the back of our 
wives and the buttons on our 
breeches, These and many more la- 
bor-saving utensils are in use by 
many and must be put into many | 





more homes before the question of 
labor is solved, if Prof, Soule’s theory 
is correct. Where are the farmers fi- 
nancially able to purchase and oper- 
ate these valuable imprements? 
Comparatively few of us can afford 
their use without covering our homes 
with mortgages as completely as 
were the homes of Kansas a few 
years ago, This condition is not de- 
sirable and will be resisted by all 
prudent farmers as long as possible. 


x &. & 


Now I think a better solution for 
the labor problem, is to decrease the 
acreage and increase the culture. 

This course has proven profitable 
wherever it has been adopted and will 
prove more profitable on every farm 
where it is closely and persistently 
followed. Cases could be cited, but 
you see them in your own neighbor- 
hood. I know the bushes, briars and 
weeds are unsightly in the fields. 
from which we have vested good 
crops when labor was abundant and 
cheap, and before they became im- 
poverished by laek of attention we 
could not give them; but the unsight- 
liness of those fields is greatly re- 
lieved by the abundant crops growing 
on the smaller, thoroughly cultivated 
fields adjoining them. 

This is what I want to do: Ditch 
or terrace my farm so it cannot wash 
away and then plow and cultivate 
twenty-five or fifty per cent of what 
I have been trying to “tend,” using 
all the improved implements and la- 
bor I ean afford, and let the weeds. 
briars, ete., grow as much as they 
will on the remainder of the farm. 

Don’t misunderstand me, my 
friends. If T were able to do it right, 
I would cultivate every foot of till- 
able land T own and use every im- 
proved implement TI could pay for 
and destroy every noxious weed and 
useless briar that grows on my farm, 


but not being able to do this. IT want. 


to do what I think is next best, to- 
wit: protect my land from waste and 
thoroughly cultivate all I can and let 
nature aid me in restoring that which 
is lost by neglect. 

* % 


Uncle Lem B.’s motto shall be mine 
in the future, and it is: “A little 
farm well tilled, makes a little barn 
well, well filled.” (Aunt Jennie re- 
members “UWnele Lem,” and she will 
testify to the safety in following his 
advice. He once ate breakfast with 
us soon after we were married. We 
were living in a very small house. 
and cooked and ate in a very small 
kitchen, The mistress of the house 
was rather a small woman (and she 
maintains her stature.). In fact 
everything we had was small, but 
“Uncle Lem” seemed to relish the 
small breakfast, and while sitting at 
the table he repeated these couplets 
as well as I_.can remember. them: 


“A little house well silled, 

A little wife well drilled; 

A little farm well tilled, 

A little barn well filled, 

And the little couple well willed, 
Is the happiest state of man.” 


This ingredient accidentally dropp- 
ed into my hash, but it is clean as 
most ingredients of “hotel hash,” and 
T will strain it. 


. 
Now, if this mixture is not “hotel 
hash,” what is it? The dish is full 
to overflowing and fragments still 
remain, and the probability is more 
hash will follow. 
Yours humbly, 


OATAWBA. 
Oatawba Oo., N. O. 





[etyour feet dwell ina 
pair of these and youwill 
have more pleasure moments 
CRADDOCK-TERRY C08 SHOES 
made from all goed !eath- 
ers inaway thats right 
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/FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 


with four inch 
. AED 














steel wheels, 
Saves labor, 
horse tlesh 
and repairs, 
Tires neither 
Swell, shrink > 
nor run off. 


STEEL WHEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes. 
The best repair for your old wagon, 
Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 
Any width oftire. They earn their 
cost on any farm. Catalogue free, 

EMPIRE MFC.CO., 
Boxi122CQuincy, Iii. 
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For to years has held its su 
periority Over all others, thou 
sands have bees sold. 


More in use than any other. 
Hulls peas from the pods. 


Write 
“SANDERS MFG. CO. Dalton; Gr. . 



























ASOLINE 


G FOR RUNNING 


SHREDDERS} 

and all heavy farm machinery. 
Always ready for use. 

Safe, Simple an? Satisfactory. 


Write for catalog © and state | 
your requi:ements. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 















$ -80 For ———— ‘ 
INCUBATOR {£- ; 


Perfect in construction and y= 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog te- day 














GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy 
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RICHMOND, YIRGINIA, 
U niversity College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. !) o 


in standard, requirements and clinical is 
Prospective students should see th 
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Tuesday, November 21, 1905.] PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND OOTTON PLANT. | 11 
RALLY TO THE COTTON ASSOCIATION. a T 
Every Farmer Should Be Willing to Pay the Small Assessment of Ten Cents WIN. CHE, J E R 
Per Bale. 
And cotton is _ ‘cONUBLACK?? 


Messrs. Editors: 

eyen eents per pound! 

J told you so and begged you not 

to scll until that figure was reached. 
Now Jet me tell you that what you 

now have on hand must not be sold 


el 


for 10.09 cents. If the price is forced 
down below eleven cents, you hold on 
bit, and up the price will go again. 

I vm sick at heart when I think of 
the dreadful loss our Southland has 
sustained by our farmers selling cot- 
ton for less than eleven cents. 
When, oh, when will our hard-work- 
ing farmers begin to read and think 
for themselves and not dump out the 
result of their daily labor at any fig- 
ure that may be named in Wall 
Street 7 

Would that I could place in the 
home of every farmer in the South, 
vont reading matter that would in- 
form the farmer of how the world 
is wanting his eotton and willing to 
pay for it, too, even more than eleven 
eents. 

I shall not write cotton any more 
soon. I am pushing, organizing 


clubs in Mecklenburg; may go into a 
neighboring county or two to help in 
the work there, and then I shall get 
back to farming and dairying, and 
when I ean I will tell you a word or 
so about winter work in that line, 


* + © 


Before I let up on cotton, however, 
I wish to say that North Carolina 
has not done herself credit in aiding 
the Southern Cotton Association. 
We have not contributed as we should 
to help the Asociation alive and at 
work. This is our Association just 
as much as it is a Texas Asocia- 
tion. North Carolina has never been 
known to be behind in any great bat- 
tle, and we must rally to the support 
of our \ssoeiation. It has raised the 
price of cotton from $35.00 to $50.00 
per bale, and now, friends, the Asso- 
ciation charges you only ten cents 
per bale for giving you opportunity 
of making $15.00 on every bale. Pay 
that ten cents per bale to your town- 
ship or county treasurer. Hunt him 
up and fork over like a man, ‘don’t 
wait for him to eal] on you. 

Did you say you sold for 9.50 to 
10 cents, and therefore, did not make 
the $15.00 which was ready to drop 
into your hand? That was your 
fault, and besides, if the Cotton As- 
socilation had not helped you, you 
woulu have sold at 6 to 7 cents, so 
come along with 10 cents on every 
bale of the 1905 crop and help the 
Cotton Association get into shape to 
take care of the 1906 crop. 


+ & @ 
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Reader, have you organized a 
neigliborhood club, and are you in 
shape to furnish the best agricul- 
tural literature to be read to your 
members? If you have not, I now 
appoint you a committee of one to 
take this matter in hand. Get your 
neighbors to your school-house, form 
your club, and then tell your wife 
to club you with a big stick if you 
do not regularly attend meetings ot 


your club. 
* ro * 


Mr. Editor, this drops the cotton 
urless I get so full that I can not 
hold it in; I have a secret to tell Prof. 
Burkett. It is this: I understand 
there will be more than one thous- 
and farmers at our next summer 
Convention at the A. & M. College. 

ou might say to Mr, Stevens and 
Mrs. Lewis to be on the lookout for! 


the ladies and babies; and say, Mr: 
Skinner, the barbecue was so good 
We will want another—only much 
More of it. C. C. MOORE. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 











Lecturer Cates in Lenoir County. 


Messrs, Edjtors: After spending 
some time at home and almost be- 
coming a farm boy again in enjoying 
corn husking, ete., I went on the 6th 
inst. to Kinston, About the first one 
we met was our old friend G. F, Par- 
rott, Esq., and here we want to say 
that there is not a man in all North 
Carolina who knows better how to 
entertain than Mr. Parrott, and this 
time he outdid himself. We were 
soon in his good home in the town of 
Kinston, surrounded by sunshine, 


happiness, and best of all, a big wel- 
come. 


I can’t begin to tell the names of 
all the old friends I met, or how glad 
I was to clasp their honest hands 
again; neither can I name the new 
friends, whose faces are painted in 
bright colors on Memory’s tablets,but 
for one week in old Lenoir we trav- 
eled, and each day we saw something 
new to admire, both in the people and 
in the country. We saw some fine 
farms and some fine farmers. 

Organization is the watchword 
down there among all classes, and so 
the farmers are not an exception. 
The Farmers’ Alliance is gaining 
ground, and when I see such men 
as Geo. F, Parrott, Col. N. B. Whit- 
field, R. L. Blow, R. K. Noble, E. K. 
Davis, J. W. Worley, Henry Edwards, 
Tom Taylor, and hundreds of other 
great and good men, sturdy farmers 
of old Lenoir County on our roll, 1 
know it maens business. 

The old Alliances we -visited were 
greatly strengthened and a good. 
strong Alliance was organized at 
Pink Hill and another at -Wood- 
ington. I wish every county in the 
State were as well organized as Le- 


noir. ' 
H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Each Cotton Grower Must Do His Duty. 


With only partial and crude or- 
ganization hurriedly perfected last 
February, the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation has saved millions of dol- 
lars for the South in maintaining 
the price of cotton at good figures, 
brought to the bar of justice cer- 
tain officials in the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington for manipulating the cotton 
reports, started a tidal wave of re 
search and investigation into the 
uses and value of the South’s great 
staple to the spinners and consumers 
of the world and built up an organi- 
zation which is to-day feared and 
respected throughout the cotton 
trade of Europe and America. 

If all these things can be accom- 
plished in a few short months under 
well-nigh insurmountable difficulties, 
how much more can be done in the 
interest of the growers of the South 
through systematic organization in 
every cotton growing county and the 
loyalty and support of the cotton 
producers and business interests ot 
the South? Each individual is an 
important factor in the creation of 
an organization powerful enough to 
maintain the supremacy of the South 
in the future control of the great 
monopoly which she possesses. Each 
individual should feel inspired to 
contribute his support and influence 
to this great movement. Each in- 
dividual should feel it a personal and 
patriotic duty to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with his neighbors in an 
effort to maintain the price of cot- 
ton at profitable figures and con- 
tribute thereby to the success of his 
individual interests and the prosper- 
ity of his country.—Harvie Jordan. 











The 
good 


BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


primed with a quick and sure primer, and 
good because carefully and accurately 
loaded with the best brands of powder 
and shot. 
and other users of black powder shells on 
account of its uniform shooting, evenness 
of pattern and 
reloading. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
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‘¢Nublack’’ is a grand good shell; 
in construction, good because it is 


It is a favorite among hunters 


strength to withstand 
A trial will prove its excellence. 











Farquhar Pea H 


is @ machine that will do the business. It is made solid, staunch and 
strong, and is one of the few devices for the farmer that will pay. 


market needs. 


duce the first machine in each locality. Thousand of testimonials 
from satistied purchasers. 


command regarding the pea huller and other farm machinery. 























Fe. 


This is a machine that every farmer who raises peas and beans for 


Send for circulars with full particulars. Special discount to intro- 


Just a postal card will bring you all the information we have at our 


| 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO. (Limited), YORK, PA. 





CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 
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BRTILIZERS. 


The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
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is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 





















an incidental feature of our business—it is 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
manufacture of our goods, enables us to 
produce the best goods for your crops. 
Try them and you will always want them. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


L. A. CARR, MGR., DURHAM, N. C. 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 
take no other. 
our mailing list so you will get our 1906 


Almanac. 













Send us your name for 











ing for catalogues, 
remember to say, 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


sof known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writ- 
oe ie , Pree, etc., and cavastally when you write to make purchases, please 
“T saw,your ad. in THE PROGRESS 






IVE FARMER.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Dan Patch, the famous pacer, beat 
the world’s record at Memphis, going 
a mike_in 1:58 flat. 


Spéaker Cannon declared that he is 
still a stand-patter and is opposed to 
tinkering with the tariff. 


The Government denies that Com- 
missioner Garfield agreed to give the 
Chicago meat packers exemption. 








A general strike is again threat- 
ened all over Russia, taking the form 
of a revolutionary movement for an 
eight-hour work day. 


Edward J. Cunliffe who stole $101,- 
0000 from the express company at 
Pittsburg was sentenced to six years 
in the penitentiary. 


A sensation has been created at 
Union, S. C., by the offer of $1,500 
reward for the books of the Union 
and Buffalo Cotton Mills. 


Midshipman Meriwether, of Louis- 
iana, is to be court martialed for 
manslaughter for fatally beating 
Midshipman Branch in a fistic en- 
counter. 


It is reported that the Ozar will 
give a ld#tge part of his domain, com- 
prising ‘ah area one-third as big as 
European Russ a, for setilement by 
peasants. : 


The entire Russian empire appears 
to be torn by anarchy, the latest out- 
break being at Vladivostok where a 
state of war exists; many people 
have been killed and numerous build- 
ings burned. 


The Chinese Minister reports that 
the recent killing of five American 
missionaries was on account of a 
standing dispute and not because or 
race feeling or the boycott against 
American goods. 


“American residents in the Isle of 
Pinas have seceded fram Cuba and 
set up their own government; the 
Washington government disapproves 
of it, and the Cuban government 
proposes to vigorously suppress the 
secession. 


The outlook in Russia is serious 
and Count Witte has appealed to 
the strikers and workmen as _ their 
sympathizer; a false Emperor with 
50,000 followers has appeared on the 
Volga; in St. Petersburg there was 
a panic on the Bourse over a rumor 
that a dictator would be appointed. 


Complete unofficial returns from 
the recent Virginia State election 
show that the Republicans elected 
only eighteen members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Democrats mak- 
ing a net gain of three members over 
their strength in the present Assem- 
- bly. The Republicans have six Sen- 
twelve members of the 
All the remaining 122 mem- 
bers of the Assembly are straight 
Democrats. 


~The sensation in the insurance in- 
vestigation in New York last week 
was the testimony of James H. 
Hyde, former vice-president of the 
Equitable Assurance Society; he ex- 
plained the $685,000 transaction 
about which none of the other officers 
pretended to know; some of it’ was 
for campaign [urposes, and he was 
made the scapegoat, having to pay 
himself $212,000 of it; he spoke bit- 
terly of his former associates and in- 
volved Governor Odell! in some shady 
transaction. Governor Odell says it 
is; false. 


‘The bitter feeling in China against 
America was lately shown by the 
mobbing of Rear-Admiral Train and 
his son near Nankin, and shortly af- 
_ terward by the murder of five Ameri- 
can missionaries. It seemed then al- 
most as though our Goveriment 


Well Lathered . 


ought to do something violent. For 
killing one German missionary ten 
years ago, China lost the Kiao-Chou 
Bay. But times have changed since 
Japan has become mistress of the 
Pacific and has been joined by Eng- 
land in protecting the integrity of 
China. The best thing we can prob- 
ably do now is to treat the incoming 
Chinese less like infected cattle. 





The Southern Lettuce Crop. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


where the crop comes very early, 
and the colder sections North, where 
it comes several weeks later. This 
gives the growers in this State an 
opportunity to strike the markets 
during this interim. 

“Two crops are planted annually— 
one in the early fall, harvested 
about the first of December; and one 
in the beds then vaeated, which is 
marketed in the early spring. It is 
the lettuce of the latter crop that 
most appeals to the New Yorker’s 
appetite, and which brings*the best 
prices. So famous has it become that 
the great conimission houses of Phil- 
adelphia and New York send their 
representatives each season to Fay- 
etteville and the surrounding coun- 
try to make purehases for them. 
These men go to the fields and solicit 
in person the consignments to their 
houses, 

“The plants are taken from origi- 
nal beds, and are earefully set out 
in the ground prepared for them, 
with spaces wide enough — between 
to allow the leaves room to spread. 
They must from the first be watched 
and worked to hasten growth and to 
keep inseets and disease at bay, for 
the plant has several deadly ene- 
mies. In cold weather the covers 
are removed on fair days to give 
the plants the sun, but eare must. be 
taken to replace them at nightfall. 
as one frost would prove destructive 
to the crop, or at least damage its 
sale. 

“When the heads become firm,-re- 
sembling well-developed —eabbages, 
they are paeked in bushel baskets, 
made for the purpose. Usually, 
thirty to forty good heads will fill 
a basket, but they must be packed 
very tightly, and if neecesary the 
number must be inereased so as to 
make up the normal weight. Other- 
wise, it is impossible to make a good 
sale. Quotations from the markets 
take the basket as the unit, $1.25 be- 
ing considered a fair price, and $3.00 
extra good. It is said that money 
ean be made on the erop even if the 
former price prevails. 

“There is no crop more fascinat- 
ine than that of lettuce, aeeording 
to those who have had experience in 
its growth. Many of the most eul- 
tured women of Fayetteville raise 
considerable quantities every year, 
and aside from financial returns, get 
wholesome exercise in the out-of- 
door air that amply repays for the 
trouble required. The big owners 
are becoming more numerous, and 
the tendeney is continually to in- 
crease the acreage.” 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











is half shaved. No man 
can be well lathered with- 
out the rich, thick 
lather of | 

WILLIAMS’ &s'ovi"s 
Sold everywhere. Freetrialsample | - 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for . ‘The 


Shavers Guide and How to’ Dress - - 
Correctly.’’ ; 











The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 








It Sells Stock. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Nov. 16, 1905. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: The 
ad I gave you about two months ago 
has been very satisfactory. Pigs are 
all sold and inquiries keep coming. 
You may erase my ad for the pres- 
ent and send me your bill. I will 
place another ad in your most valu- 
able paper the coming spring. 

Very respectfully yours, 


R. O. CATES. 





Speak the truth; let it fall upon 
the hearts of men with all imparted 
energy by which the Spirit gives 1t 
power, but speak the truth in love.— 
Rev. William M. Punshon. 


a 
A Lady Doctor. 


_ es i mage 
ear Sir:—‘‘Please send h 
of your TetterineC. O D. Thin (Z60 boxes 
and one half dozen boxes | have ‘na Ohe 
from you. Some I have used myself th ere} 
ma‘nder I distributed among friends recy," 
ing it. It has effected a cure in every Gl 
where tried. J shall always keep a <a 
on hand as I know myself what it j¢ Wonk 
Gratefully, P. QO, Hanlon,” Providen Orth, 
I., Silver Spr ngs Bleaching Co, ce, R, 
If your druggist does not handle ‘Te 


send 50c to J. Il. SHUPTRINE, Savarnan ie” 


Dah, Ga, 


GOOD LOOKS.  ~ 


Take care of your face. Person 0 
ance makes a big difference in rend te 
for success, It is not necessary to he hana. 
some, but nobody }ikes to look at a face tha 
is irritated and broken out. There woud be 
Jess face trouble if every shaver would u ; 
real shaving soap, made especially for thie 

urpose, instead of laundry or toilet 50a) * 

he J. B. Williams Co.. Glastonburg Gan. 
makes the “only soap fit for the face.’ 17 
another coluinn they offer to send a f; > 
trial sample of Williams’ Shaving koap, ” 











HOW TO 
mee (FREE.) 
Finest varie- 
ties. Finest 
trees, 1-3 yrs. 
old. Lowest 
prices. 
Order direct 
and save the 
big profit of 
agents. 
Write us, 
We sell all 
kinds of 
fruit trees 
and pay the 
freight. 


B. W. STONE, & CO., - - Thomasville, Ga. 
(Mention Progressive Farmer.) 
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big A Serial Novel | 
wy by 
ba Mrs, Humphry 
| Ward 


MACMILLAN AND CP LTD ST MARTINS BT London} 
THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE NEW Y‘ RA } 








7” the magazine world 
the one by which the 
rest are measured has al- 
ways been and is to-day 


THE CENTURY 


ASK writers where their best § 
productions are first offered ; 4 
ASK public men where articles 
carry the most weight ; 

ASK the public what magazine 

is the choice among people of 
real influence. The answer is 
the same 


THE CENTURY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's Novel begins in 
November. 


** Lincoln the Lawyer ”’ 
begins in December. 

Best stories, humorous serials, superb pic- 
tures in color through the year. 
$4.00. There is only one BEST. 

The Century Co. 


Union Square. .New York 


‘Ga ee ° 0D iF gO. = nd ie TR OO Em 


RAW FURS Sve tues 


WANTED 
Am authorized to pay fancy prices to fill 
European orders. 


rite for my special 
quotations. Address, 


A. E, BURKHARDT, 





International Fur Merchant, 
B 83 Cincinnati, O, 


Farm Phones 


Have a tciephone service of yourown. Cost 
#y $ of instruments small compared to conve 
re 
~~, 


a \ nience and time and money saved. 
4 v 














Y. AGENTS WANTED 


Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorginize, build and oper 
sf ate telephones ystems among your neizh 
F bors, Cadiz ElectrieCo., 
43 0. ©. O. Building, Cadiz, 0. 


POULTRY FENCE 


that keeps stock out of your pou!- 

Btry yard, stands up stiff on few 

osts and requires no top rail or 

ottom board, fs our specialty, 

You can’t afford to buy poultry 

——.. without knowing more 
© PAGE. Write us. , 


i, 
i, 
a a 

Bp . 
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ban about ¢. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 4273, Adrian,Mich. 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk With 
no water init. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks, M en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We will send a Per. 
fection Churn at agent's 
price to introduce it. Write 
for circular and prices, Per. 
fection Churn Company 
Greensboro, N. ¢. 


Where to Get Most for Your 
Guano Money. 


Each week we want to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers of North and South 
Carolina to what some of our customers 
say about the results obtained through 
our guanos last year. See the North 
Carolina Bulletin for 1905 and consider 
this evidence carefully when you go to 
purchase guanos for 1906. 








8§-5-7 Tiuck Fertilizer Best of all 
Grades Handled. 


Lumber Bridge, N. C., Nov. 8 1905, 
The Southern Exchange Co., Maxton, Nv. 
Gentlemen:—Ii handied about. 100 tons of 


with any I handled. As for your 857 truck 
fertilizer, I can say that gave the best re- 
selis of any fertilizer I handled. My custo- 
mers all praise it and will all buy it the com- 
ing season. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. L. MARLEY. 


“Makes Best Crop I’ve Raised for 
20 Years.” 


Draughon, N. C., October 18, 1905. 
The Southern Exchange Co., Maxton, N.C. 

Dear Sirs:—I used 650 bags of your 834 
Guano and am bound to say that | got better 
results from it than any guano | ever used. 
I used it for potatoes and cotton. I have the 
best crop on my place this year I have had 
in 20 years. My neighhers readily tell me 
this and ask me why it is, and | tel! them | 
can’t see any reason other than | find that | 
used the best gyano I ever used. So | advise 
everybody that wants to make a goed crop 
to use Bull of the Woods 8-3-4 Guano.” 


Yours truly, ; 
(Signed) J.H. WILKINS, 


THE SOUTHERN EXCHANGE (0, 
Maxton, N.C. 


A Religious Home Weekly 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


72 YEARS THE BAPTIST HOME 
PAPER OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Special Features For 1906. 


I. A Life of Jesus Christ, in seven 
chapters—running fifteen weeks—by 
Hight C. Moore, will make your grasp 
of Jesus the World’s Saviour DEF I- 
NITE, REAL, VIVID, LASTING. 

Every Christian should read this 
series. ; 

Il. Twenty-Six Lessons 1 Bible 
Doctrines, setting forth clearls = 
simply, for young and old. the grea 
and profound truths of our religion. 
A Tonic for our Times. : at 

OTHER FEATURES. — Comme . 
weekly on Sunday school Lessons. 
News of the Baptist world at home 
and abroad; news of the religious 
world; a review of current evel 
Carefully Selected Fireside Reading 
for all the Family. 

"Always at the Front for 4!! good 
causes, Now leading the Tem peralc 
battle. 


$1.50 Fer Year: 


On Trial 4 months 50 
cents. subscribe to-day: 








THE BIBLICAL RECORDER, Raleigh, N. ¢. 


your various kinds of fertilizers this year, . 
also handled and sold 800 tons of otaer guang ~* 
I found your fertilizers to com pare favorably * 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Editor Caldwell, of the Charlotte 
Observer, 18 recovering from an at- 
tack of pneumonia, 


The Observer says that at least 100 
Charlotte eitizens have been euchered 
out of several thousands of hard cash 
by buying town lots in Oklahoma. 


In the Old Nick Williams trial at 
Greensboro last week, Ace Dinkins, 
q distiller, who worked at the big 
distillery, refused to testify because 
he might ineriminate himself, 


The eleetion to determine whether 
Goldsboro should have open bar-room 
or prohibition for” the next two 
years Was held there Tuesday. About 
330 yotes were east, and the result 
was 146 majority for prohibition. 
Goldsboro went dry two years ago. 


Rey. Dr. E. W. Smith, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh at Greens- 
boro. has accepted a eall to the pas- 
torate of the Seeond Presbyterian 
Church at Louisville, Ky. Dr. Smith 
succeeded his father, the late Rey. 
Dr, J. Henry Smith, a& pastor at 
Greensboro in 1897. 


The board of aldermen of Ashe- 
ville has passed on its first reading 
an ordinance requiring saloons in 
that town to close at 11 instead of 12 
o'clock at night. As the saloons open 
at 6 a. m., they have been doing 
business eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four and will doubtless raise 
a how] beenuse they are eut down to 
seventeen. 


The Raleigh Post has suspended. 
The plant has been leased to the 
Raleigh Evening Times and that pa- 
per will fill out the subseription list. 
of the Post. The Post was published 
by the North Carolina Publishing 
Company and was established about 
eight vears ago. We are glad that 
Editor Phillips is to remain in Ra- 
leigh as Sceretary of the Chamber of 


Ralcigh dispatch: The report on 
tural public schoo] libraries made to- 
day shows 1,203 with one hundred 
thousand books, valued at forty. thou- 
sand dollars. Durham colt with 
thirty-eight libraries, Wayne having 
thirty-six. North Carolina Regimen- 
tal Histories have been given by the 
trustees of the State Library and 500 
sets are to be distributed among the 
counties, six going to each, whieh 
have as many as tavelve libraries. 


Charlotte News: The country peo- 
ple are making considerable com- 
plaint at the reekless driving ef au- 
tomobiles on the country roads. Un- 
less automubilists are more careful 
and considerate of the rights of oth- 
ers there will he trouble. We sdvis« 
then to have a eare in this matter. 
Already they have caused a numoer 
Oo runaways and aecidents by reck- 


less and careless diving. The farni- 
(rs and their wives have rights in 
fas . 

his watter tiat ought to be and must 


be respoeted, 





North Carolina, Virginia and South 
Carolina Lumbermen Combine with 
$20,000,000 Capital. 


_ Columbia, S. C., Nov. 15.—At the 
wit meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association and the South Car- 
lina limber Association, held here 
to-day, the two bodies as heretofore 
‘raged were merged into the form- 
er, [he new Association will practi- 
cally control the lumber industry in 
the two Carolinas, Virginia and a 
bart of Maryland. Its combined capi- 


annual output will amount to about 
one billion feet of lumber. 

KE. C. Fosburgh, of Norfolk, Va., 
was elected president. These vice- 
presidents were chosen: South Caro- 
lina, D, r. MecKeithan, Lumber; 
North Carolina, John A. Wilkinson, 
Belhaven ; Virginia, R. J. Camp, of 
Norfolk. 

After discussion it was decided to 
accept the price list of the South 
Carolina Association on long leaf 
pine. The Association also discussed 
methods of expediting transporta- 
tion. At the afternoon session an 
address was made by Edward A. 
Braniff, of the Forest Service, on 
“the determination of timber values.” 

Between eighty and ninety dele- 
gates were present at the sessions and 
the meeting was concluded with a 
banquet in Craven Hall to-night. 








CASH FOR YOUR FUR, no matter 
where youare. If youtrap or buy fur write 
today for our new plan to make extra $$ on 
fur. CORRY HIDE & FUR 
co., Box 39, Corry, Pa. 


GUINEA = ESSE 


The new breed. The Ideal Hogs for the 
Southern States. Solid Black; very pro- 





WELTON WINN, 


Santa Anna, Coleman County, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


Ten pairs Jersey Red Pigs, ready 
for delivery November 7th, at 
$10.00 per pair. Not related, 
winners of the blue at Mecklen- 
burg County Fair Oct. 24 to 27, 


1905. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bell Phone 286-5. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 








Barrea Rocks and new breed The Atlantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fline. 
Write PHIL 8S. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





50 S.C. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 


From the greatest egg strain, mates to our 
Pullets, batched April 13th, laying Sept. 9th 
Price $1.25 to $3.00, depending on age and 
quality. If you mean business, write us. 


SMITH BROS. Box 58, Normandy, Tenn. 





OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls, 


The best of each. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 





Fine ANGUS Gattle 


Write for prices on Bulls or Heifers. 
Kight Angus Bulls, 3 to 12 months old 
must be sold to make room. .... 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGE*WILLE, i DELAWARE. 





For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
fur prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO, MULBERRY TENN. 








POLAND CHINAS. A superior lot of 
igs by my fine boars, “Gray’s Big Chief’ 
7077 and “Victor G’ 57075. The two best 
strains of living hogs represented in this 
hered--Sows in pig, and young Boars roe 
Sows ofallages. Send to headquarters an 

get the best, from the oldest and largest 
herd of Poland Chinas in this State, at one- 
half Western prices. Address 





tal will represent $20,000,000 and its 





J. B. GRAY, Frederickeburg, Va. 


lific. A few Rhode Jsland Red Cockerels. . 


and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, | 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 














THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, giving them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for re 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 

ortation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 

igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 
stallion that will produce every colt that will make a 
high-class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and terms tosuit. If your country needs 
&@ Stallion write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


nnes- 














HEAD OF THOROUGHBRED 


POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


FOR SALE. 


Awarded seven first premiums at State Fair 


this fall. 


E. B. COZART, Stem, N. C. 





Boars fit for service, 


Pigs. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 4nNbp 





Sows 
and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


_ Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 

ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 

be $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 
erd. 


BOW MONT FARMS, Salem, Va. 





FARMERS 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


MRS. , Se GS. MOOoRB, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N.C. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves. 
I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- 
ment August, September and October, 
ard Angus Calves and Southdown Sheep 
ready for immediate shipment. 
re Poh for prices, etc. 
L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 














“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’’—30 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 
Pigs, all ages, all good enough for the show- 
ring. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
A. WHITAKER CoO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for _ best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 
A. L. FRENCH, PROP. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Bilumore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


FOR SALE: 





























Nice lot Polled Black Angus Yearling 
Bulls; seven-eighth pure. In fine order. 
For further information, address 


Rockingham Company, 
SPRAY, N. C. 





Improve your chicken stock by buying 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS ° ° ° 


from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C. 











RED POLLED CATTLE, 


| Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 





blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds, Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. ma- 
ture Bull. ; 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of ou 

Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from mag to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to le 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





SWIFT CREEK 


Farm. 


has for gale a large 


num of ae 
aA. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
Coen wae blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS GATTLE 


FOR SALE 


5 Angus heifers, very high grade, 
about 97 per cent pure. They are 
about 18 months old and ready to be bred. 

Also a PUKE BRED ANGUS BULL 18 
months old and ready forservice. He i8 
fine fellow. No better breeding in the 
South. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM, 


W. R. WALKER, PROP., Union, 8. C. 





























Stock and Dairy 
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EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


Manufactured by 
The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





Telegraphy, R. R. Agency and Typewriting. 


$95 Pays Board 7 MOS This insures 
and Tuition * good position. 
“G, T. 8.” established 1888. Catalog free. 


GEORGIA TELEGRAPHY SCHOOL, 
Senoila, Ga. 


Special Rates and Trains to 
Norfolk. 


The Seaboard announces on ac- 
count of the big annual Foot-Ball 
game between the Universities of 
North Carolina and Virginia, at Nor- 
folk Thanksgiving Day, November 
Mth, they will operate special train 
from Raleigh, Durham, Oxford, 
Louisburg and MHenderson, leaving 
Raleigh 7.00 a. m., Durham 6.50 a. 
m., Oxford 7.25 a. m., Louisburg 7.00 
a. m. and Henderson 8.00 a. m., ar- 
riving Norfolk 11.30 a. m.; returning 
leave Portsmouth at 12.00 mid-night. 
Round trip rate $3; tickets good only 
on special train. These trains will 
be composed of vestibule day coaches 
and Pullman sleeping cars in both 
directions, and operated on fast 
schedule. Pullman seats on going 
trip 75 cents and berths returning $2 
—two persons can occupy same. 
Sleepers will be open in the Ports- 
mouth station at 9.00 p. m., and pas- 
sengers can remain in same at Ra- 
leigh, Durham and Oxford until 9.00 


the fulluwing mornitg. Sleepers for 
Henderson and Louisburg will be ar- 
ranged, provided there is sufficient 
number to justify same. 
C. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ALONC 


ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 








Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
‘ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy mannfactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 
ucts are the a. the prices o 
d the lowest, and climate and sur- 


roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter givin 
full particulars, ang se 4 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
tgton, D.C ::::: 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A PRESIDENT’S BOYHOOD. 











How the Young Lincoln Made the Best 
of Scanty Schooling. 


It has seemed in years past as if 
St. Nicholas simply couldn’t be any 
better; but every year standards ad- 
vanee and brains and hands grow 
more skillful in producing a maga- 
zine that delights young hearts, So 
a host of finer features than ever is 
promised for the coming year. 

Most notable of all, there will be 
Miss Helen Nicolay’s “The Boy’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln,” a vivid 
and striking story of a good and 
great man with whom every Ameri- 


‘ean boy and girl should make ac- 


quaintanee, Miss Nicolay is ‘the 
daughter of John G. Nicolay, one ot 
Lineoln’s’ private secretaries who, 
with John Hay, wrote the authorized 
life of Lineoln. Perhaps no _ one 
living is better qualified to write such 
a biography. “The Boy’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln” begins in the No- 
vember number and runs through the 
year. From the opening chapter we 
quote the following story of Lin- 
coln’s struggling boyhood—a story 
which ought to be an inspiration to 
every country boy who reads The 
Progressive Farmer and who feels 
that circumstances are against him: 

As Abraham had been only seven 
years old when he left Kentucky, the 
little beginnings he learned in the 
schools kept by Riney and Hazel in 
that State must have been very 
slight, probably only his alphabet, or 
at most only three or four pages of 
Webster’s “Elementary  Spelling- 
book.” The multiplication-table was 


still a mystery to him, and he could 
read or write only the words he spell- 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE 
50’s. 


ed. His first two years in Indiana 
seem to have passed without school- 
ing of any sort, and the sehool he at- 
tended shortly after coming under 
the care of his stenographer was of 
the simplest kind, for the Pigeon 
Creek settlement numbered only 
eight or ten poor families, and they 
lived deep in the forest, where, even 
if they had had the money for such 
luxuries, it would have been impos- 
sible to buy books, slates, pens, ink, 
or paper. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that in our Western country, 
even under such difficulties a school- 
house was one of the first buildings 
to rise in every frontier settlement. 
Abraham’s second school in Indiana 
was held when he was fourteen years 
old, and third in his seventeenth year, 

By that time he had more books 





and better teachers, but he had to 
walk four or five miles to reach them. 
We know that he learned to write, 
and was provided with pen, ink and a 
copy-book—a_ very small supply of 
writing-paper, for copies have been 
printed for several scraps on which 
he carefully wrote down tables of 
lonz measure, land measure, and dry 
measure, as well as examples in mul- 
tiplication and compound division, 
from his arithmetic. He was never 
able to go to school again after this 
time, and though the instruction he 
received from his five teachers—two 
in Kentucky and three in Indiana— 
extended over a period of nine years, 
it must be remembered that it made 
up in all less than one twelve month; 
“that the aggregate of all his school- 
ing did not amount to one year.” The 
fact that he received this instruc- 
tion, as he himself said, “by littles,” 
was doubtless an advantage. 
* * * 


A lazy or indifferent boy would of 
course have forgotten what was 
taught him at one time before he 
had opportunity at another; but 
Abraham was neither indifferent nor 
lazy, and these widely separated 
fragments of instruction were pre- 
cious steps to self-help. He pursued 
his studies with very unusual purpose 
and determination not only to under- 
stand them at the moment, but to fix 
them firmly in his mind. His early 
companions all agree that he employ- 
ed every spare moment in keeping on 
with some one of his studies. His 
stepmother tells us that when he 
came across a passage that struck 
him, he would write it down on boards 
if he had no paper, and keep it there 
until he did get paper. Then he 
would rewrite it, look at it, repeat it. 
He had a copy-book, a kind of serap- 
book, in which he put down all things, 
and thus preserved them. He spent 
long evenings doing sums on the 
fire shovels. Iron fire-shovels were a 
rarity among pioneers. Instead they 
used a broad, thin clapboard with one 
end narrowed to a handle, arranging 
with this the piles of coals upon the 
hearth, over which they set their 
“skillet” and “oven” to do their eook- 
ing. It was on such a woden shovel 
that Abraham worked his sums by the 
flickering firelight, making his figures 
with a piece of charcoal, and, when 
the sovel was all covered, taking a 
drawing-knife and shaving it off 
clean again. 

* * * 

The hours that he was able to de- 
vote to his penmanship, his reading 
and his arithmetic were by no means 
many; for, save for the short time 
that he was actually in school, he was. 
during all these years, laboring hard 
on his father’s farm, or hiring his 
youthful strength to neighbors who 
had need of help in the work of 
field or forest. In pursuit of his 
knowledge he was on an up-hill path; 
yet in spite of all obstacles he work- 
ed his way to so much of an educa- 
tion as placed him far ahead of his 
schoo] mates and quickly abreast of 
his various teachers. He borrowed 
every book in the neighborhood. The 
list is a short one: “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “Aesop’s Fables,’ Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Weems’s “Life 
of Washington,” and a “History of 
the United States.” When everything 
else had been read, he resolutely be- 
gan on the “Revised Statutes of In- 
diana,” which Dave Turnham, the 
constable, had in daily use, but per- 
mitted him to come to his house and 
read. 

* * * 

For both work and play Abraham 
had one great advantage. He was 
not only a tall, strong country boy; 
he soon grew to be a tall, strong, 
sinewy man. He early reached the 
unusual height of six feet four 
inches, and his long arms gave him 


(Continued on Page 15.) 











VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashione 
medicine that has seen 
lives of little children for {h.. 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has neve: 
beer known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle « 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDRER 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keer 
it, send twenty-five cents j; 
stamps to 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 


BE. cc S. FREY 











NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED By 


NAVASSA GUANO CO 











| 





Best 
Fertilizers 





Sold Everywhere. 
Write 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 





"uUl4eR 
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See Agents, or 


NAVASSA GUANO 60, 














The Wonderful ‘Searchlight La 





For the 


$7.95 


with globe and 


rite us your wants, 


CUT PRICES. 





JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 





Introductory Ofer ===" 


wonderful new 
“Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 
full nickle plated, complete 
shade; 20 
inches high; round wick; holds 8 pints 
oll aj one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giv- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary lam e 
WE SUPPL) 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME A 


307 W. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 
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RALEIGH 








RALEIGH, N. ©. 





Monuments 
AND 


Iron Fence 


CATALOGUE ON REQUE 
We Pev the Freight. 








HAR 


Our plan of selling custom-made, oak i 
by mail, direct from the factory at Wi)” 
» big saving toevery farmer. All hartie>~'>' 
'f it’s faulty in any way, return it ane >’ 
\ack. Write for illus rated catalogue he 
HE KING HARNESS CO., 14 Lake Si.,0 ego. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


oe 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER CIRCLE OF 
SOUTHERN SUNSHINE, 
Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. 
——— 


MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 











Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


Here is a letter from Elrod, N. C. 
The sender did not want his or 
her name known. I wish they would 
sent it to me, though we will not 
publish it if they do not wish it, but 
J would deem it quite an honor to 


know them and would like to send 
them a copy of our little Southern 
Sunshine paper. 

+ + 


“Dear Mrs. Ransier, State Presi- 
dent: I send you six cents worth of 
staps. Jlope you can send them to 
some shut-in or some suffering one. 
I send in Jesus’ name. May God 
bless you and all Sunshiners. 

“Good bye. Pray for me and mine, 
and especially my only boy and child. 
He is a good boy to his father and 
mother, but away fronr our Heaven- 
ly Father and King. 

“Irom one that lives a buried life, 
but tries to live right in the eyes of 
a Heavenly Father.” 

; * & & 


Dear Sister or Brother: <A _ boy 
that is good to his mother and father 
can't go very far wrong. Don’t you 
know it? If he has a praying mother 
and an upright father, its going to 
count in his after years. 

Can a boy forget his mother’s 
prayer when he has wandered, God 
knows where? Adown the path of 
death and shame maybe, but moth- 
ers prayers are heard. 

And can’t you say the same: “I 
know Whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able, to keep 
that which T’ve committed unto Him 
aaginst that day ?” 

Surely he is, whether its our chil- 


‘ dren, our lives, or anything of ours. 


Its like they “lariette” the ponies 
out on the great prairies of the 
West. They fasten a rope to the 
pouy’s front foot and the other end 
of the rope is tied to a stake, and 
this stake is driven in the ground 
any place the rider may wish his 
pony to graze or stay. ‘A new, un- 
broken or young pony will rush 
around and race and flee, but when 
the length of the rope is reached, he 


comes up with a jerk, sometimes hard 
enough to throw him to the ground. 
If he is very perverse, he has to have 
this cxperienee several times, but he 


eventually learns that that rope and 
stake hold him tight, and then keeps 
himself from fretting to go farther. 

Just so. All of us. Sometimes 
we've got to go to the end of our lar- 
lette to find out what is best, but 
hone can get away from the Heaven- 
ly Father. Ah, no. This big, little 
world has not a spot so remote that 
God’s eye ean not see, nor a heart 
80 perverse or careless that God’s 
love cannot penetrate. No, there is 
no place in the universe where one 
can hide or get away, body or heart, 
from God. 

We cannot get away from Him. 
God’s love, like the sun, is ever shin- 
Ing. His clouds may be between us 
and it, but the clouds are of our own 
making, and we may build us up a 
Stone wall or other opaque object to 
shut off its rays, but it ever shines. 
Let us all get up out of the cellars 
and from behind the walls and back 
in the sunshine of God’s love. 


* & & 


VOW comes the next very import- 
ant problem of our work that you 
‘an simplify and, in fact, straighten 
out right away if you will. Will yout 

that is the question of organizing 





the State. Now organizing is a big 
word. Well, we have a big State, but 
what we wish to do is a very simple 
thing. We want to hold a Sunshine 
meeting in as many places as we may 
before the new year. We want to 
see the needs and resources of each 
place, and we want to form a circle 
where practical, and, if not so, then 
have individual members co-operate 
with our State work. Now the ques- 
tion right here and now is, Who of 
you will keep an organizer over- 
night or to dinner as your share in 
this work? If the meeting is held 
in a school-house or church we must 
make the appointment soon, that all 
in the neighborhood may know about 
it. So you see the necessity of writ- 
ing us right away. Then, too, if it 
is not advisable to hold a meeting in 
your neighborhood, your house may 
be a half-way place where our organ- 
izers may rest and refresh themselves 
for the further journey. You know 
none of our officers, State President, 
organizers, or any Sunshine worker, 
receives a cent of salary. It wouldn’t 
be Sunshine if paid for: so while 
they are doing so much, and freely, 
ean’t you as freely write now and 
show some real North Carolina hos- 
pitality for Sunshine? Write the 
State President to-day if you will. 





A President’s Boyhood. 
~ (Continued from Page 14.) 


a. degree of power as an axman that 
few were able to rival. He there- 
fore usually led his fellows in efforts 
of muscle, as well as of mind. That 
he could outrun, outlift, outwrestle 
his boyish companions, that he could 
chop faster, spilt more rails in a day, 
carry a heavier log at a “raising,” 
or excel the neighborhood champion 
in any feat of frontier athletics, was 
doubtless a matter of pride with him; 
but stronger than all else was his 
eager craving for knowledge. He 
felt instinctively that the power of 
using the mind rather than the mus- 
cles was the key to success. He 
wished not only to wrestle with the 
best of them, but to be able to talk 
like the preacher, spell and cipher 
like the schoolmaster, argue like the 
lawyer, and. write like the editor. 
*+* + 


Though so fond of his books it 
must not be supposed that he cared 
only for work and serious study. He 
was a social, sunny-tempered lad, as 
fond of jokes and fun as he was 
kindly and industrious. His _ step- 
mother said of him: “I can say what 
scarcely one mother in a thousand 
can say, Abe never gave me a cross 
word or look, and never refused to 
do anything I asked him. I must 
say that Abe was the best boy I ever 
saw or expect to see.” 


UF VALUE TO HORSEMEN. 


Do you turn your horses out for 
winter? If so, we want to call your 
attention to a very important matter. 
Horses which have been used stead- 
ily at work, either on the farm or 
road, have quite likely had some 
strains whereby lameness or enlarge- 
ments have been caused. Or perhaps 
new life is needed to be infused into 
their legs. Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam applied as per directions, just 
as you are turning the horse out, will 
be of great benefit; and this is. the 
time when it can be used very suc- 
cessfully. One great advantage in 
using this remedy is that after it is 
applied it needs no care or attention, 
but does its work well and at a time 
when the horse is having a rest. Of 
course it ean be used with equal suc- 
cess while horses are in the stable, 
but many people in turning their 
horses out would use Caustic Balsam 
if they were reminded of it, and this 
article is given as a reminder. 
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Louis Fair. 


Hoes, Shears, Hair 
all kinds. 


THE MARK AND THE MOTTO 


“The Recollection of Quality 


Remains Long After 
The Price is Forgotten” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


The difference in worth between a 
good tool and a poor one is always 
more than the difference in cost. 
Couhting the time wasted in constant 
sharpening and the short life of infer- 

ior tools, a poor tool is really more ex- 

pensive than a good one. 

W henever you need a tool of any kind, 
it will pay —_ to buy the Keen Kutter 

ave the best. All kinds of 

tools are made under this name, and every 
kind represents the very highest quality of 
material, workmanship and finish. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


tools have been the standard of America for 86 years 
and are the ouiy complete line of tools ever to re- 
ceive an award at a great exposition—the Keen Kut- 
ter line being awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 


Following are some of the kinds of tools made under the 
Keen Kutter Brand: Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Krush Hooks, 
Corn Knives, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Eye 
ppers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and knives of 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools write us 
and learn where to get them. Send for Tool Booklet. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York. 



































Fruit : 


bargains in peach trees. 


Cg 


T { 
rees 9126 

Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock "4 aa onente’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to the people at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you hi 7 
one years experience. 1,000,000 high class fruit 
trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special © 
Safe and cheap delivery 
anywhere in U. 8. Catalogue free. Valuable 
book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. Z; CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


== MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





| Yaa GUARAN- 
DULL 

$ 5 0 BANK DEPOSIT 

9 800 FREE COURSES 

Board at Cost. Write Quick 


R.R, FarePald. Notes Taken 
SS 
BEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ga. 





BY 


ISAAG ERWIN AVERY. 


Late City Editor of Charlotte Observer. 
Proceeds to be used for Avery Memorial 
Scholarships at Trinity College. 





PRICE $2.00 DELIVERED. 





Address George Stephens, Chalrman, 
CHARLOTTE, - - N. C. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neat! rinted. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL P ISHING OO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMEB.) 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Tuesday, November 2] 
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ROGRESSIVE 
#P FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 


















































PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organized 1908.) 


CLARENCE H. POR, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 





OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year............00-scce081.00 
Single subscription, 6 MONEtHS.........cccr. + 
Trial subscription, 8 MONtTHE §— ..., |. wee 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
bis copy of the Ba r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the ng ood from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


‘ THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON 

eh RALEIGH, November 20. 19065. 
PFICOR GO-ARY...ccccccccessss: cceesecce0--00000- LU Z@ 0 
Prices this date last year ...........000.......449G994 
Receipts tO ABte ......ccccccccrserceecve 7,781 DAES 
Receipts same period last year...... 8,119 bales 


~ a 











BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., November 20, 1! 66. 

















Flour—winter patents .................00 4.35 @ $4.50 
a Spring patents...............000 « 4.7 @5.20 
Wheat ............00 Sldiceninenenabnemenaneswtmeetiiis 83 
Wheat, Southern ..... 78 @ 80 
Corn, Southern white........... .............. 
Oats. No. 2 white................... ... BA@B4 
Rye, No. 2 eeeete @eererre 77 
Butter, fancy imitation ........... suntinbenaies 20 @ 21 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY .......0....00.-20see0e 24@25 
Butter, store packed................00-.00 — 16 @ 16 
Eggs fresb.............- ny 28 
Cheese, firm ‘ 18@13% 
Rugar Ane LTANTIAEA ...........0....ccccceees & 
Sugar, coarse granulated................ccsses $5.00 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, November 20, 1905. 
Peanuts, Prime, N. C., DOW ....cccecc..... cee ceeeee 80 






































“ Extra Prime, N. C., bw............... 85 
ae Fancy....... snibaitiinininaadateucee sn an sii 90 
¥ Prime, Virginia, DU...........000......... 50 
os Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 55 
3 at A ES 60 
oe Spanish, new 9 — 
Corn, white, bu 7 
N. C. bacon, hams new, lb See oeesoeeceeoeooe l 16 
” sides dull.................... wccesscs MOEA 
Ke “ - shoulders mou 
. per dozen 
Glichees, Te ‘ ~ 
- spring 15@ 
ite intacicecnsnsessencesrsscesse sient 16 
* dressed......... snneninihitteimn onsale 20@22 
Beeswax 26@27 
Tallow 4 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 2@3% 
Peas, white eeeeee SOCSOCC SC eeeeee 
lai iainatcniancnencatsanouneacttt 1,.15@1.20 
Tar bbl. _ ae sipisebinininaeanenenennaneacta 1. 
I ddiniiciitiniinnineiniininyrenaunnecnsnnmainnel 8.80 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©., November 20, 1906 




















Chickens—spring SOSOSSCSS COS Cee SESSOSSESE SSE SSESEE 2228 
EES Al LE 

Ducks 25 

Hens—per head voumnin 80 

Corn seeccccees 76 

Oatse—feed eecesee 45@ 50 

TRIO .cccsnssvccscccssensrenecccnssengsnnvecseccseonccccsscesees 85 


RICHMOND TOBACCO, 
RICHMOND, VA., N ovember 20, 1905. 
The quotations are aa follows: 

DARK FIRED TOBAOCCO— NEW. 






































IIUD - snnassseonsusinvsncentinnnesese «+ 100 to 8.00 
Lugs........ pecbbsonbbssineeaces 8.50 to 6.00 
Short leaf......... ° 6.00 to 8.00 
dium leaf. i esooree 7.00 tO 9.00 
ps g leaf eecccecee eevee « 8 00 to 11,00 
ppers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
ugs 8.50 to 600 
| eee RbsaPesbeULECaute 6.00 te 8 60 
MCRRUIET BOAT .. cccocccocssccccscceresscccese 800 to 9.00 
Long leaf SSCHSSEHOS CESS SESESEE ES OSE Seesceceeeerece 9 00 to 10.00 
ee 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Smokers—Common .......... scosecseed 7-00 to $ 9.00 
Medium 950 to 1150 
Fine eeeceee Seeeeececeesesee -@ SOCSCSCEESCCeeESES 12 00 to 18 00 
Cutters—COM MOD orcccccessecceerees- 11.00 to 12 50 
Medium SHSSHSSES OSE SE SESE EEEEEES eeecececes 18.00 to 14 00 
Fine seccee eeeccce Ceecesce Seeeeeseceseesoeseeeosess 14 50 to 16 00 
Fancy is 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common...... biebsenieseenn Sa. OOD 
Medium SOSSSSHSS Cocos eeseseseeseses ese eeeeee. gy 00 to 10 00 
Cae 10.50 to 11.60 
Fine......... eee eee Seeeeeeerteere SHSCOOCECCeCeee 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Com Mon. ......00....0.--- 14.00 to 16.00 
PEE IIND © cs .cusecunipnstabisbsvnessacensave 17.00 to 20.00 
Good eecee meeeeeoee™ SOSSOSEOS SE OSSESOP emcee 25.00 to 80 00 
J, ee subsbubeabaivusebouwecnes $2.50 to 87.50 
Fancy....., eeceee Seeeeeeceocese Cone COSCCOCOE CES 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Primingg......... $ 1.50 to $ 2.75 
Lugs, common to good.............. 8.50 to 5.00 
Lugs good tO prime ...........0..... 50010 675 
iil Ae ee NRT 600 to 7.50 
Long leaf. .. 70to 9.00 
Wrappers ......... i iieilivantiaes sessseseeevee 10.00 tO 15,00 





Fist! 


Drop us a card and we will put yoa oato 
something with which you cau turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads of thein in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. [llustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO, Griffin, Ga 


‘SEEDS. 


Our new wholesale price list of Gardén Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Onion Sets, etc., is now ready. It is of 
special interest to Southern Market Gardeners, Truck 
Farmers and Fruit Growers. Mailed 
if you mention this paper. Large illus- 
trated seed catalogne ready Jan’y Ist. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 


Get the Best 


A Good Spray 
Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for 
years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


isa good pump. As 
practical fruit 
growers we were 
using the common 
sprayer in our own 
orc hards—found 
their defects and 
then invented The 
Eclipse Its suc. 
cess practically 
forced us into man- 
ufacturing on a 





















.. ote ee 
See Phe eee 
Pee masssee eae 


Ns aa large scale. You 
take no chances. We have dune all the ex- 
perimenting. 

Large fully illustrated Catalogue and 


Treatise on Spraying—FREE 
MORRILL & MORLEY, 


Benton Harbor, - - - Mich 





FARM FOR SALE. 

For division of estate, I will sell 237% acres 
of fine farming land, 444 miles South of 
Raleigh, on Fayetveville Road, which is mac- 
adamized and the best road into tue City 
There are about 75 acres good cotton land, 
excellent pasturage, woodland, etc. One of 
the best locations in the State for dairy 
farm. Dwelling and kitchen of ten rooms, 
tenant house, good barns, stables, ete. I will 
offer in two lots and also as a whole. Terms: 
14 cash; balance, 12 and 24 months. Date 
Dec. 20th. Full particulars by CHAS. J. 
PARKER, Commissioner, Rale'gh, N. C. 


Farmers’ Exchange = 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
tbousand families reached each week. 

















KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up withthe Lime Kock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it bas no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B: F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.C. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH, Buff Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Indians, Cocks, 
Cockerels, Pairs, Pens, Trioes Pri-es $1.00 
and up. aid to P. H. POINDEXTER, 
Donnaha, N. C. 








LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 
farmers’ prices. Fast growers while young 
and a * a to A. C. GREEN 
Gelcigh, .C.,or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 


GREAT BARGAINS closing out sale of 
Registered Big Boned Yorkshires and Berk- 
shire Hogs and Pigs. J. E. COULTER, Con- 
nelly Springs, N.C. 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS - 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


WANTED—A foreman for farm for 1906; 
must be sober, reliable, and not afraid of 
hard work. Give references, J. Bb. G., care 
Progressive Farmer. 


W ANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Rail-Road. Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity you 
have and Rail-Road distance. K. C. KRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock UCock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
a i. e by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 




















Pm al hy gg egg for P naga Merino 
n uroc Jerse igs. SA c 
ARCHER. Statesville, Neu. . a 











Buy of the Maker 
and 

Save the Dealer's 
Profit 

$16.00 Saved on 
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Every Purchase. ’ 


freight rate extremely low. 

With every Golden Eagle Buggy 
we sell a set of Nickle Mounted 
Coliar and Hhame Harness for $4,90 
Priced by dealers everywhere at 
$1250. Send your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon for handsome 
catalog and fu:! size illustration 
and description of Harness uffer. 


$7 60 Saved on Harness Purrhase. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 
Dept. 21, Atlanta, Georgia. 





We buiid the Gulden Eag'te Buggy to stand comparison with any Buggy sold by 
dealers for $65. Kvery piece of woud, steel, iron and leather that goes into it js eng 
aminedand tested, consequently we guara :tee it in every particular. $49 pays for 
Buggy complete, there are no ‘extras’ to buy or heavy ireight charges to pay 
Every Buggy 1s builuin our factory at Atlanta and shipped complete, Making the 


| postpaid of your Golden HKagle Bugyies 
| and special barness offer. . 


ea iat nisesaenannesiaslneinearaie — 


CUT OUT AND MAIL ToDay, 








——— 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Atlanta. G 
Dep. 21: sbiaice | 
Gentiemen: Please mail me ecatalosz 


WERT OS loosen veceaestdéaeentes 





> 1905, 


~.-S>}{SpPSea>—oONUM[T-— 


This High Grade Golden Eagle Buggy Complete for $49.00. 
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DeLOACH« PATENT 


Avoid im.tators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 

i Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mille; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheeis. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 














COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 








Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST a 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 


























A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a 
fine Guano Distribu- 
tor of large capacity. 

For a moderate 
price we make the 
best that can be got 
at any price. 


Cole’s Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow never 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce au 
average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO. Gharlotts, N. 6. 








ly when you write to make purchases. 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of Known reliabilit 
ing fo catalogues, prices, etc., and especial 
remember tocav “l saw vourad..in THE 


When writ- 


and will do as they promise. please 


ROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





DON’T BUY GA 


all one-cylinder engines; revoluti 


onizin 
tionary or traction. Mention this papers pf FOR CATALOGUB. T 


E TEMPLE P 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


y ” 
SOLINE ENGINES .2° 8": 
a two-cylinder gasoline engine able, sta 


ct 


power. Costs Less to Buy and Less to Run. uickly, easily started. No vibrati Can be mounted on any wagon at small cost~I\.\veaR, 
i UMP 06., , Meagher & 16th Ste, OMfcago. THIS 1S OUR FIFTYSECOND 
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